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Death, Terror and Aesthetics 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


IVILIZATION in our new Dark 
C Age is haunted by the fear of 
death. The world-wide cult of 
violence which has been established to 
take the place of a rational social order 
uses terror and the threat of death as 
its operating instrument, with the result 
that a resurgence of the more irrational 
elements in human nature has swept 
away certain intellectual presumptions 
of social philosophy and literature. The 
ethics of violence at work in society has 
produced an aesthetics of violence in art, 
and the expert use of horrific realism 
as a technique in the creation of aes- 
thetic and moral values is perhaps the 
most important contribution modern 
writers have to make to the art of the 
novel. The heroes of literature in 1941 
do not get through life easily. They 
die young and they die violently. In 
place of the polite conversations, the 
inter-play of psychological subtleties, 
and the delight of the reader with the 
more exclusively literary qualities of the 
Proust-Woolf-Joyce tradition, we now 
have a preoccupation with the themes 
of death and horror. In a civilization 
which uses terroristic methods to settle 
social problems we find writers who 
accept the psychological concomitants 
of violence—terror and fear—as a 
means of settling literary problems. 
With the shift of literary values from 
an emphasis on rational factors of style, 
nicety of expression, and quasi-philo- 


sophical ideas to an emphasis on irra- 
tional factors of violent incident, stark 
realism, and physical sensation, a sup- 
plementary theory of art is needed to 
describe the aesthetic effects of the con- 
templation of violence, and the aes- 
thetic implications of terror. The older 
modes of literary criticism and artistic 
appreciation seem inadequate to deal 
with works which comply with none of 
the formal standards of early twen- 
tieth century literature. It is because of 
this inadequacy that we get criticisms 
of the literature of violence which are 
based on the assumption that the pre- 
sentation of horror and pain is some- 
how unworthy and of lesser value as 
subject-matter for the poet and novelist 
than themes of a more cerebral order. 
Reference to the work of Faulkner as 
“the calculated manufacture of super- 
fluous horrors,” criticism of the “‘socio- 
logical monstrosities’ of  Farrell’s 
novels, and talk of ‘‘blood and thunder 
proletarian literature’ all spring from 
the aesthetic assumption that the pred- 
icate of an aesthetic judgment must be 
the word “‘beautiful’’ or its correlatives. 
The concern of contemporary society 
and its writers with death, violence, and 
horror marks a new form of irrational- 
ism for which we need a new theory 
of aesthetic value. 

We have the component parts of 
such a theory in Edmund Burke’s trea- 
tise on the Sublime, published in 1756. 
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In this work Burke wrote an elemen- 
tary analysis of the psycho-physical 
basis of aesthetic experience, and con- 
cluded that the rules of art are not to 
be found in formal qualities of poems, 
Statues, and pictures, but in the feelings 
and response of the observer. Accord- 
ingly, when these are examined, one 
finds that the sublime or ‘aesthetic’ ex- 
perience is the result of the representa- 
tion of some degree of horror, which 
gives the vicarious awareness of pain 
and danger, removed from the actually 
painful context, thus becoming pleas- 
urable. Death, being the ultimate 
horror, is a good subject for such rep- 
resentation. 

The true aesthetic object, Burke said, 
need not be beautiful. The qualities of 
beauty, which Burke found to be some- 
how casually related to the social virtue 
of love, were but the source of one kind 
of pleasure. The most intense and ele- 
vated feeling of which the human 
organism is capable is that produced 
by the contemplation of “terrible ob- 
jects”, and when the representation of 
such objects is correctly modified by the 
artist, they can be the source of a very 
high species of pleasure. In fact, it is 
psychologically true that we get a sadis- 
tic pleasure from the contemplation of 
pain and suffering, and that there is a 
close relation between cruelty and de- 
sire, pain and delight. 

Burke defines the sublime or ‘aes- 
thetic’ experience itself as a kind of 
astonishment,—‘that state of the soul, 
in which all its motions are suspended 
with some degree of horror.” At the 
moment of sublime experience, the 
mind is so intent on its object, that no 
other thoughts or feelings can operate, 
and so entranced is the observer by the 


sublime object that he cannot reason or 
think. Only after the ‘astonishment’ has 
died away can one organize one’s in- 
tellectual faculties and note significant 
details in the object which produced the 
particular effect. Such complete states 
of sublimity are comparatively rare. 
More common is the partial astonish- 
ment with objects which produce infer- 
ior effects of admiration, reverence, 
awe, and respect. 

Burke then examines the sublime 
object, and discovers certain empirical 
factors present in it, which he takes to 
be the cause of the suspension of the 
soul. Among these are obscurity, evi- 
dence of vast power, grandeur, priva- 
tion, destruction, infinite magnitudes, 
and darkness. These elements appear 
in the actual world of nature and in 
the representation of that world by the 
artist. In either case, the sublime effect 
overwhelms the observer, hurries him 
along by an irresistible force. 

All this has a familiar modern ring 
about it. Most philosophers would 
agree that one of the principal identi- 
fications of the aesthetic experience is 
the merging of the self and the environ- 
ment which Burke describes in his state 
of “astonishment”. Most philosophers 
would agree that the aesthetic response 
is irrational, intro-referential, and au- 
tonomous. Most would insist that the 
aesthetic be separated from the beau- 
tiful. A very few would agree that aes- 
thetic experience is productive of a high 
species of pleasure. Nearly all would 
say that the sublime is often co-ordin- 
ate, but never co-extensive with the 
aesthetic. 

But the illuminating suggestion in 
Burke’s analysis is his correlation of the 
sublime with the contemplation of 
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horror. There is no doubt that the sub- 
lime as Burke defined it is one of the 
most important sources of aesthetic ex- 
perience. We have only to think of 
Renaissance crucifixion agonies, the 
Gothic tales, Goya’s tortured prisoners, 
Picasso’s Guernica, Baudelaire’s Beauty 
and Death, Dostoevski’s suffering 
peasants, Hemingway's physical vio- 
lence, to gain additional evidence for 
Burke’s theory. As an account of certain 
important aspects of aesthetic exper- 
ience, the theory is accurate and signi- 
ficant. 

Nowhere is this accuracy more clear- 
ly revealed than in a survey of some 
of the tough-minded realists of contem- 
porary literature. Consider the terror 
scenes from Faulkner, Malraux, Hem- 
ingway, Wright, Caldwell, Farrell, and 
Steinbeck. In them we find the impli- 
cations of sublimity explored in every 
direction, the effects of horror—psycho- 
logical, physical, and social—presented 
to the observer and evoking a response 
which has aesthetic ramifications. 

William Faulkner is a case in point. 
In the grim twist of events in Sanctuary, 
in the horrible overtones of As I Lay 
Dying, in the frightening mental de- 
rangements of The Sound and the Fury 
Faulkner is concerned with the evoca- 
tion of emotions relative to fear, aston- 
ishment, fright, and apprehension. He 
fills the mind with obscure worries and 
half-stated dread. He shows to what 
extent representation of this kind can 
heighten the mind’s activity, and com- 
municate a distilled terror possessing 
aesthetic qualities. Faulkner deliber- 
ately seeks to “suspend the soul with 
some degree of horror.” His intention 
in that direction is stated in the author’s 
introduction to Sanctuary. 
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In doing so, he uses one of the de- 
vices which Burke distinguished as par- 
ticularly valuable—that of obscurity. 
The willful obscurity of As I Lay Dy- 
ing, and The Sound and the Fury, is, I 
believe, a shrewd use of an artistic 
method indicated by Burke for the pro- 
duction of sublime effects. Clear ideas 
are never frightening says Burke, and 
thus are not likely to possess values of 
sublimity. ‘A clear idea is but another 
name for a little one.” 

The suggestive writing which achieves 
its most telling effects in Sanctuary by 
indirections and insinuations provides a 
good example of the skillful use of 
obscure ideas. Confused feelings, sug- 
gestive images, involved psychological 
perversions, half-stated mysteries, dim- 
ly-lighted landscapes, incredible intui- 
tions, and unfathomable purposes pro- 
vide the material for a kind of obscur- 
ity which has aesthetic possibilities. 
This, in Faulkner's hands, becomes a 
powerful weapon in the attack upon 
the reader’s sensibilities. 

But behind the nightmarish realism 
of Faulkner's incident lies a sincere 
moral purpose, in his case one obscured 
by the violation of all moral standards 
by the characters of his novels. As a 
moralist his method is to trace the cause 
of the chaos of passion and instinct in 
modern life to the neglect of intelligent 
standards of rational behavior by those 
who are mentally or morally immature. 
As an artist his method is to present the 
ironic reality of irrational behaviour in 
its most bitter and complete form. 

For this latter reason his work is 
sometimes mistakenly classed with that 
of the 19th century morbid romanti- 
cists. In them as in Faulkner, fatal sex- 
ual attractions, fixations and perver- 
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sions constitute the basic material for 
presentation. Rape, with various com- 
plications and additions, murder with 
relish and sexual satisfaction, torture 
for sadistic pleasure, eroticism for its 
own sake, provide the effects of sub- 
limity. 

But in its context of the past ten 
years, the literary method of evocation 
of sublimity for its own sake has ac- 
quired a superficial quality. For sheer 
terror, for an effect of pain and fright 
on the human mind, we have at first 
hand the story of Jews beaten with 
whips on the kidneys and clubs on the 
genitals. Masochism as an aesthetic de- 
vice is no longer practicable. There is 
too much of the malicious infliction of 
pain and distress with its accompanying 
states of fear and agony in everyday 
events. The mere production of an 
“astonished” state of mind is not suf- 
ficient justification for the introduction 
of horrific incident. The psychology of 
fear has been exploited as a political 
device to attain concrete ends in the 
war of nerves. Its aesthetic value as an 
end in itself is somehow irrelevant. 

Accordingly, contemporary writers, 
reacting to the willful chaos of their 
environment, have turned the cult of 
violence against itself, and have made 
use of the material of existing horrors 
to provide incident for the attack on 
the forces of irrationalism which have 
worked the disruption of civilization. In 
doing so, they are concerned with the 
effects of sublime objects on the observ- 
er, but not simply for the sake of the 
observer's vicarious thrill of pain and 
danger. They use the effects of sublim- 
ity in the communication of moral prin- 
ciples. 

What are these principles ? 


In general they seem to be based on 
conventional humanist assumptions, the 
belief in the improvement of man 
through a moral social order, the ac- 
ceptance of a rational moral good, the 
assumption that there is something in 
human nature which is least inadequate- 
ly described as dignity. 

In this regard the question has been 
raised by Ernest Hemingway, Maxwell 
Anderson, André Malraux, and others, 
as to the feasibility of joining the ranks 
of the dead in order to preserve the 
rights of the living. The case of Robert 
Jordan, the latest hero of any size to 
sell out his life to pay for the rights of 
man, would seem to indicate that a 
more thoughtful Hemingway has at 
last decided that death for a just cause 
is a worthy function of his strong men. 
Robert Jordan does not die to show 
how tough he is. Malraux made his 
decision about justice and death when 
he turned revolutionary; the implica- 
tions are revealed in Man’s Fate and 
elsewhere. The death of Preacher Casey 
in Grapes of Wrath, the death of the 
hero of Key Largo indicate the point 
of view of Steinbeck and Anderson. 

For them the fight of life against 
death represents the fundamental social 
and political antagonism between those 
who accept moral values as operative 
in human intercourse, and those who 
recognize no other factor than the will 
to power. Our contemporary writers 
have thrown in their lot with the ra- 
tional moral good. They conceive clear- 
ly the function of the writer to be the 
exposure of the social catastrophe en- 
tailed in the manipulation and destruc- 
tion of human lives for material ends. 
They assume that the function of the 
“good” individual is to fight against 
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the nihilists, with a willingness to lose 
one’s own life in the struggle. Four 
heroes in four great works produced in 
the last few years all die in the same 
quest. Robert Jordan, Preacher Casey, 
Kyo Guisors, and King McCloud go 
down fighting the death-cult each in his 
own way with his own weapons. 

It is true, as Burke pointed out, that 
the mere presentation of horrible events 
is not sufficient justification for the ex- 
pectancy of aesthetic experience. It is 
merely the ground for such expectancy. 
The terror scene in which one is so un- 
fortunate as to participate has none of 
the aesthetic qualities with which its 
subsequent representation on the part 
of an artist may infuse it. Positive ter- 
ror, pain, and danger through the actual 
sight and feeling of men being killed 
by bombs and machine guns are too 
paralyzing in their effect for any but 
the most accomplished terrorist to ap- 
preciate aesthetically. 

The terror scene in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, the sense of an impending 
death for the members of El Sordo’s 
band as they wait for the Fascist planes 
which they know will blow them to 
pieces, when experienced through the 
medium of Hemingway's sharp sensa- 
tional writing, provides an effect of 
sublimity. The reader* is fascinated 
and overwhelmed by the inevitability 
of the progressive horror revealed in 
the writing. Just as the hardy Pilar 
mounted a chair to stare with hypnotic 
interest at the massacre of twenty Fas- 
cists at the hands of her friends, so the 
reader views this and other terror 
scenes from a greater distance with the 
same degree of suspense but with some- 
thing closer to enjoyment. The poten- 


*For the reader, substitute shis reader if necessary. 


tial aesthetic quality of the experience 
is not in the horror itself, but in the 
feeling of suspension or astonishment 
produced by the artistic representation 
of that horror. 

Any moral indignation is, of course, 
secondary to the aesthetic values in the 
writing. One does not consider the 
moral issues until after the fascination 
of the scene itself has lapsed. As Burke 
says, “Hence arises the great power of 
the sublime, that far from being pro- 
duced by them, it anticipates our rea- 
sonings, and hurries us on by an irresist- 
ible force.” Afterwards we get the fuller 
significance, which includes moral val- 
ues with the aesthetic, and the fight of 
life against death takes on a social or 
political importance. 

Again, the question concerning the 
value of one’s individual sacrifice for 
the sake of a moral good is raised by 
the action of Robert Jordan as he sits 
in the tree, drawing a bead on the Fas- 
cist Lieutenant whose life will cost him 
his own. Here is the more pervasive 
quality of sublimity in the action, the 
vicarious awareness of danger, which 
first holds the observer. The complete 
significance of Jordan’s action is not 
explored until that first impression has 
been absorbed and the mind returns to 
its everyday task of organizing new ex- 
periences. It is in this way that the dual 
purpose, aesthetic and moral, is finally 
achieved by the artist. The message con- 
veyed by the story of courage facing a 
selfish will to power is that the height- 
ened tempo of life as it is lived in the 
face of inevitable disaster renders the 
disaster itself bearable and triumphant. 
Life in such high danger becomes sub- 
lime, and provides a model for those 
who observe its implications. Heming- 
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way’s answer to the question of life 
with fear or death with triumph is a 
vindication of the strength and dignity 
of man in his acceptance of death. 

The same message is delivered by a 
similar device in Maxwell Anderson's 
Key Largo. The escape from death and 
fear accomplished by King McCloud in 
Spain simply postpones his answer to 
the problem. A decision has to be made 
again, in Florida; it results in the 
triumph of a courageous death in con- 
flict with the same force of evil, this 
time dressed as a gangster. Anderson 
would say with Hemingway, the sacri- 
fice of blood is the true way of combat- 
ing the will to power. The catharsis of 
the emotions produced by the contem- 
plation of the defeat of a man of great 
character in circumstances beyond his 
control was identified by Aristotle as 
the chief moral purpose of poetry. For 
a description of the manner in which 
the catharsis works—the factor of sub- 
limity in such contemplation—we are 
indebted to Burke. 

More battles against the nihilists are 
presented by Malraux. Death through 
sacrifice is the ultimate test of the revo- 
lutionary; the sacrifice is undertaken 
for the good of society, for the social 
good of humanity; the individual gives 
his life to the whole race of man. In 
communicating to the reader this urge 
to fight the death-cult, Malraux 
achieves a high degree of sublimity by 
the use of powerful terror scenes. Two 
scenes from Man’s Fate illustrate 


Burke’s hypothesis; the incident of the 
fanatic Ch’en, who throws himself and 
his bomb beneath the wheels of an on- 
coming automobile, blowing himself to 
pieces; the death scene of the Commun- 
ists who take cyanide. The shock of the 


“terrible objects” here, the secret per- 
formance of murder in the dead of 
night, the privation, the constant threat 
of death, the atmosphere of gloom and 
destruction, have a cumulative effect 
upon the observer, making the revolu- 
tionary (and essentially moral) social 
philosophy behind it significant and 
highly important. 

The same impetus is given to the 
social philosophy of James Farrell and 
Richard Wright by their use of scenes 
of horror and violent action. For exam- 
ple, consider two vicious rapes, the one 
accompanied by murder in Native Son 
and the other in a New Year's Eve 
brawl in Studs Lonigan. The employ- 
ment of horrific realism is justified by 
the presentation of a more involved so- 
cial problem than the straight fight of 
good against evil, or life against death. 
Wright and Farrell are both concerned 
with the spiritual degeneracy of a type 
of human character which is the prod- 
uct of an unintelligent and unsympa- 
thetic American civilization. The vicious 
streak in the characters of Bigger and 
Weary O'Reilly has its origin in the 
jungles of Chicago, where violence, 
death, and oppression are the accepted 
modes of attaining selfish ends. In Big- 
gers’ case, the use of violence provides 
an escape into realms of existence prev- 
iously forbidden him by his environ- 
ment; Weary O'Reilly is a protagonist 
of violence from his early boyhood. 
This quality he shares with the rest of 
the youths whom Farrell presents as 
typical of a class of society which is 
ignorant of the meaning of the “ten- 
dencies which are pressing for action” 
in their lives. Knowing no other ends, 
they adopt the goal of a selfish attain- 
ment of material trivialties. Knowing 
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no other means, they adopt the method 
of destruction. Deeper than the immed- 
iate causes of this ignorance and this 
misuse of human powers lies the trag- 
edy of a civilization which neglects its 
possibilities for good and engages in in- 
dividualistic struggles for the domina- 
tion of others. At this level, it is the 
same force of evil we have seen in 
other contexts, except that there it is 
not armed with machine guns, aero- 
planes, and tanks. It does not need 
them, having developed social wea- 
pons which work with more deadly 
precision. These weapons are calculated 
to kill the human spirit before it grows 
aware of itself. Both Wright and Far- 
rell are concerned that this degradation 
of man be stopped. The evocation of 
the sublime by the use of horrific inci- 
dent is their method. 

This succession of modern tragedies 
is part of a passionate movement down 
into the body of man. It began with D. 
H. Lawrence and has moved on to the 
more intense physical sensationalism of 
Hemingway, Malraux, Wright, Farrell, 
Steinbeck, and others. The message of 
Lawrence—the salvation of the human 
spirit through the body—is now trans- 
lated into new terms correlated with 
the struggle for life itself against de- 
struction and annihilation. The new 
message of contemporary literature is 
the exaltation of man and his triumph 
in death, his possibilities through intel- 
ligent social reorganization. The lesser 
anxieties of an earlier generation, in 
Galsworthy, Henry James, Hardy, Ben- 
nett, Proust and others are now scarcely 
relevant. As David Daiches says, ““Vio- 
lence is not better than passivity, but it 
is the type of life at its clearest, its most 
intense, and thus the most effective 
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symbol of reality.” But having begun 
the task of presenting the implications 
of violence and the modes of pain, the 
contemporary writer finds himself in a 
similar position to the acrobat who, 
having turned three somersaults with 
no response from the audience must do 
four and break his neck before receiv- 
ing his applause. That is what happen- 
ed to Hemingway in To Have and 
Have Not. In order to make violence 
significant, the heroes of the sublime 
novel can seldom be allowed to live 
through their inquisition. Our norm of 
susceptibility has moved farther to the 
right. We are now susceptible to pro- 
found shock of the kind which the rep- 
resentation of death by violence can 
give. The tendency of the writer in 
modern society is to take advantage of 
that susceptibility and to give us the 
impact of that shock as a short-cut to 
aesthetic and moral experience. Such 
experience we get from Malraux, Hem- 
ingway, and Farrell, but we find the 
sublime now used as a means to an 
end. That end is the exaltation of the 
human spirit. 

Lacking the naked realism of the cult 
of violence in literature, we must de- 
pend for aesthetic and moral values to 
a greater extent upon the essentially 
literary qualities of the writing, the 
wealth of allusion, the precision of ref- 
erence, the appeal to the head. We get 
literature for art’s sake, written and ap- 
preciated by the “tender-minded”. In 
the case of Proust, the moral value is 
of an accidental sort, the purpose of 
the writer is fundamentally literary in 
inspiration. Woolf and Proust are bet- 
ter examples of the “pure” aesthetic 
values in writing, their concern is the 
presentation of a kind of life which is 
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free enough from physical pain and the 
imminence of death to enjoy the psycho- 
logical repercussions of incidents of no 
pressing social significance. Their work 
provides a negative instance in the at- 
tempt to define the aesthetics of terror. 

The distinctive character of the con- 
temporary writer's attitude to the func- 
tion of art is that whereas the earliest 
point of view emphasizes the import- 
ance of the intellectual appreciation of 
formal poetic qualities, this writing 
places its emphasis upon the instinctive, 
emotional, irrational elements in the 
susceptibility of the observer. It relies 
for its effect more upon the communi- 
cation of an emotion than upon the dis- 
play of poetic diction. This is not to say 
that either one necessarily fails to com- 
municate an emotion, or fails to satisfy 
the conventional criteria of good writ- 
ing. It is simply a matter of emphasis, 
in its consistent choice of incident from 
physical and sensory experience, in its 
consistent use of a style which best 
communicates that experience. If we say 
that Proust and Woolf are concerned 
with life at a certain high level of self- 
consciousness, we can say that the con- 
temporary writer is concerned with 
death at the level of physical exper- 
ience. 

To describe in all cases the response 
of the observer to the representation of 
that death in terms of aesthetics is mis- 
leading. We have been used to refer- 
ring to the appreciation of high tragedy 
as some form of aesthetic response. But 
that was before the details of tragedy 
with regard to its physical death-throes 
were fully exploited, before the writers 
began deliberately to work on the 
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nerves of the reader by the introduction 
of horrific detail. It seems wrong to 
identify the suspended state of mind 
which accompanies the observation of 
all such detail as aesthetic, since the 
custom is to reserve that word for the 
more disinterested contemplation of ob- 
jects which compel but do not horrify. 
In order to isolate the distinctively aes- 
thetic act of mind occurring in such ex- 
perience, we must find a new term for 
the sophisticated feeling of terror which 
has aesthetic possibilities but is not it- 
self necessarily aesthetic. Burke has pro- 
vided us with such a term. 

In using the concept of the sublime 
in place of the more difficult concept 
of aesthetic, we escape from the criti- 
cism that the emotional aspect of the 
artistic experience is vague and ambig- 
uous, since in the relevant situations we 
can define the emotion as that related 
to terror. We are free to talk about 
moral purpose as a concomitant of ar- 
tistic method in the evocation of emo- 
tion in the observer. We can discuss 
this emotion with regard to its place in 
the appreciation of art without falling 
into ambiguities of aesthetic definition 
or errors of critical judgment. We can 
distinguish the sublime as one aspect of 
the experience of art and nature, with- 
out corrupting the rare and highly spe- 
cific concept of aesthetic cherished by 
the philosophers, and say with Burke 
that “‘a theory founded on experience 
and not assumed, is always good for so 
much as it explains.” In that way we 
may perhaps avoid mistakes in criticism 
by providing an additional criterion of 
artistic attainment whose significance is 
great for contemporary society. 


Music in the Night 


DONALD BACHART 


E had escaped, he thought, 
H hurrying down the narrow 
street, and then he heard the 
woman screaming, now shrieking, 
“Your violin, your violin; you forgot 
it; the violin!” And then he trudged 
back, the many weary steps, like so 
many furlongs, with hunger gnawing at 
his insides, carrying the whole world, 
after the manner of a miniature Atlas, 
on his nine-year-old shoulders. 
““Liebschen, liebschen; you forget it; 
the violin,” she sobbed, kissing his 
mouth, his ears, his eyes, her strong 
arms knocking his three-cornered hat 
awry, “Do not go out again this eve- 
ning and leave me; come back here and 
eat now; all this day you have touched 
nothing for to eat; and your violin?” 
“The devil take the dry, mouldy 
bread in this house, and likewise the 
violin,” the boy said, pushing her away 
at arm’s length. “First, it’s no money in 
the house for which to buy to eat; and, 
next, I should be called back for ex- 
planations; well, dismiss me, Little 
Mother, and I shall bring back Prague 
ham, Swiss cheese, and even brandy for 
the old man; as for the violin...” 
“You will play again at a sailor’s 
tavern,” the woman wailed, ‘‘and when 
that happens I never close my eyes in 
sleep; my little boy, my little boy; come 
back here with me; much better it is 
for us to starve unto death than for you 
to play in sailors’ taverns.” 


Then he was leading her gently but 
firmly back to the little door, assuring 
her by the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost that he was not on the way 
to play at a sailors’ tavern. “As for the 
old man, he knows where I am going, 
because he procured the place for me 
to play, and if you bring him out here, 
he will testify to the same; well, do not 
stand there whining, Little Mother, 
bring him out!” 

“Knowing right well he isn’t here,” 
she screamed, “he left at mid-day 
drunker than a cuckoo-owl, saying you 
would play at another sailors’ tavern 
tonight; a good place; and if you are 
going to make music, your violin should 
be with you; and now, you go without 
violin, and so, at this moment, you are 
a liar like your father.” 

“Bless his heart,” the little boy said, 
kissing her, ‘“‘he is drunk, and therefore, 
mixed up in his mind; he knows where 
I go; they have a big piano, a beautiful 
piano, he says; a piano, not a violin; it 
cost thousands of marks, perhaps mil- 
lions, beautiful, mother, beautiful; so 
why a violin, I ask you; why a violin, a 
little, screechy violin like all violins; I 
go to play a piano; you hear me, a 
piano.” 

“Ach, liebschen, you are rough with 
me,” she said, smiling against the taste 
of salty tears dribbling onto her lips, 
“like a bear-cub you are already, and 
only nine years old next Tuesday when 
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I bake you a big kuchen; and if a piano 
you must go to play, a piano it must be; 
but you must not talk anger to your 
mother who carried you around in her 
body, and who cries through the night 
when you are hungry.” 

‘Already the time is short,” he told 
herin thedoorway, “and the more quick- 
ly you will release me now, just that 
much more rapidly will we have food in 
the house, and who knows, perhaps I 
shall encounter, by accident, the old 
man, who is a musician like myself, al- 
though lacking, let us say, the genius to 
stick closely to one instrument, and 
drunk most of the time; let us say that 
he tries to play everything. At the same 
time, Little Mother, let us say that I 
love thee more than twenty million men 
like him, and here are at least ten 
thousand kisses to prove it; and, as for 
the violin, when I have the opportunity 
to play a grand, beautiful, magnificent 
piano, it is to be certain that my own 
Little Mother will not bar the way to 
that noble instrument.” 

“Begone, little brat,’ she cried, smil- 
ing, kissing him roughly, violentiy, “but 
you must not come home late, or I will 
cheerfully kill you and your hellish 
father.” 

“It may be worse than late; it may 
be early,” he shouted over his shoulder, 
trudging down the narrow street, ‘‘but 
I shall fetch back the ham, the bread, 
the milk, the eggs, the cheese, and per- 
haps, who knows, a goose?” . . . the 
list of his inventory was drowned in 
the spring winds, and for a long time, 
after he had turned the corner into 
Friedrichstrasse, he saw her skinny arms 
waving in the shadows of the dusk. 

And now the little boy was slowly 
walking the streets of Hamburg, hun- 


ger for food forgotten, alone with him- 
self and his God, and his God was 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The same Bach 
who also loved not a violin less, but an 
organ more. The same Bach who made 
the Violin Sonata in C Major, and there 
it was, and why try to ask a violin, any 
violin, to accomplish more? You might 
as well try to tear down the sun, dry 
up the spring rains, paint the leaves of 
autumn; yes, perhaps, I will make mu- 
sic, but I do not believe so; I will be 
content to play Bach on the piano as 
long as I play a piano—which will be 
forever; and people will give me ham 
and cheese to hear me play Bach, since 
Bach is not here any more to play what 
he, himself, created, and more is the 
pity, and more is the pity, too, that he 
could not have a noble, big, beautiful 
piano like I, myself, will soon, in a 
very few minutes, touch . . . “Go back 
home,” he shouted to a yellow and black 
dog following close to his heels, but the 
dog stood, eager-eyed, on the doorstep 
of the big house on Landstrasse, as he 
lifted the heavy bronze knocker. 
Suspended from the protruding 
teeth of a grinning gargoyle, the red 
lantern, above his head, encased in its 
wrought-iron cage of hand-made crafts- 
manship, delicately, yet strongly, carved, 
a silent messenger of some obscure per- 
sonality, proud and happy in his work, 
beckoned him. His eyes, traveling 
rapidly, up and down the length and 
breadth of both sides of the street, were 
unable to discover any other red lan- 
tern like this one. The purpose of its 
color, red; why a red light? . . . a light 
without a light, since it certainly is not 
constructed for sight, for reading, and 
yet, pleasant, inviting, suggesting an 
unknown but not sinister something 
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akin to mystery. This presence of the 
red lantern was quite beyond his ken, 
and he abandoned the useless, inconse- 
quential speculation, waiting for the big 
door to open, waiting for the Piano. 

“Herein.” The door opened, and the 
alert mongrel rushed past the boy's 
kicking foot, into the safety of the 
rooms beyond, while the boy stood 
there, defeated, watching his hat eddy- 
ing into the dirty waters of the gutter, 
listening to the lilting laughter of the 
girl who ran down the stone steps. She 
retrieved his hat, escorted him inside, 
into the dimly-lit front rooms of the 
house, holding him close to her as he 
stumbled into a large room brilliant 
with too many lights. 

“Put that dog out; I do not belong 
to him,” the boy shouted. 

“How funny; and who cares,” the 
gitl laughed, “‘and so he is here, just 
as you are. And who can find him now; 
are you hungry; and you are late, no?” 

“Where is the piano?” the boy de- 
manded, defiantly. 

“Out here in the big room,” she said, 
leading him through another corridor 
where thousands of voices seemed inter- 
mingled in unintelligible conversation, 
with his eyes stinging under the bril- 
liant flood of light, and his ears and 
brain benumbed with the turmoil of 
movement, of color, of voices without 
music. Across the long room he saw 
the reflected replica of his miniature 
pudgy person approaching him through 
the media of a tall series of mirrors ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling and be- 
yond. Slowly, but efficiently, the girl 
steered him through the chattering peo- 
ple, past the little tables for two; 
ensconced with discreet purple curtains, 
knocking over an empty wine bottle on 


the way, finding at length, in the cor- 
ner, the Piano. 

The boy sat before it breathlessly, 
without touching it. Its shiny splendor, 
its dazzling whiteness of keys against 
flashing, vivid blackness—that all color 
without color, the purpose cloth falling 
away at the sides, touching the floor, 
the pedals glistening against the thick 
rug, presented a symphony of splen- 
dor, a medley of lush, paradisical 
voluptousness, pressing keenly against 
the senses, bewildering him with its 
unforgettable radiance—he closed his 
eyes for a long, long time, not daring 
to look. And when he opened his eyes, 
the girl, who had brought him hither, 
was gone; and thus, he was alone in 
the big room, alone with dozens of 
people constantly passing, their bodies 
moving against him without his realiza- 
tion of the contacts, or theirs, in the 
big room where heavy clouds of cigar 
smoke floated to oblivion high upwards 
wreathing about the Baroque chande- 
liers, watching his fingers timidly at 
first, then closing his eyes, gathering 
fresh strength, opening them again to 
look. Reflected across the wide room, 
another mirror showed the likeness of 
an oblique-angled, grotesque, little boy, 
sitting, huddled at the piano, his short 
legs pulling his buttocks onto the cut- 
ting edge of the piano bench thus 
enabling his feet to reach the pedals, a 
little boy’s face contorted with fear. 

And soon, closing his eyes again to 
all that, the fear was gone, and the 
Piano came into the big room. The 
minor chords wailed “here we have 
been waiting, waiting, for you, you, 
you, all this time,” and more than intox- 
icated with the vibrations of the strings 
behind those black keys, improvisations 
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of the Bach B Minor Mass flowed out 
of his tiny, fat fingers, flooded the 
room, at first competing mildly with the 
voices of smothered, disjointed, unmusi- 
cal conversation, then smashing against 
those barriers of discordant sound, tink- 
ling glasses, movements of rapidly 
walking feet, bringing a silence which 
bordered upon the stillness, the vague 
disinterestedness, the proud peaceful- 
ness of Death. And suddenly the boy 
sensed that while the music resounding 
from those regions beyond the veneered 
soundingboard were the strains of the B 
Minor Mass of Bach, they were vot the 
work of Bach. Eyes closed to shut out 
the garish glare of the salon, devious 
byways and detours glided into the 
little, dirty, fat fingers, became trans- 
lated into physical action, caressed an 
individual theme with a lover's touch 
which lingers long upon the object of 
its devotion. ‘“‘One hundred years and 
more ago, he wrote this,” he whispered, 
“and now, would he like this variation, 
these improvisations, and can I help it 
if I have forgotten his music?” and he 
smiled at his distorted image in the 
shiny soundingboard, and his father 
and mother were forgotten, and there 
was no more hunger for food. Nothing 
but this flood of sensuous sound, flow- 
ing harmony, intense and sombre 
chords coming to life at the roots of 
his fingers of the left hand, snapping 
back in contrapuntal majesty at the thin 
melody, the harmonies, the beauty, all 
were shattered with a final, reverberat- 
ing discord. 

“Listen, Wunderkind,” the man said, 
and he seemed to tower close to the 
chandeliers, and his face was scarred 
with what might have been the relics 
of countless duels with sabre and love, 


and the crimson sash spelled horror 
against the glittering white shirtfront, 
“this is mot a funeral; we are not put- 
ting anyone to his last rest; at least, not 
yet; so play something /ively; some- 
thing less solemn; that is, if you know 
anything /ively; say, who is dead here, 
anyway?” 

Out of the depths of the cruel, insane 
laughter filling the room, the sounds 
of evil taunting without humility, the 
boy, like a hunted animal, stricken with 
unknown terror, wished that the floor 
might open and swallow him, the 
Piano, the man with the tortured face. 
Then, responding to the cool hand on 
his wrist, the hand with its jingling 
bracelets dancing on his grimy knuckles, 
looking up to see a face, ethereal, so 
like the Madonna, that now, the boy 
knew everything was a nightmare, an 
evil dream, and he made haste to get 
away from the unseen horror of the big 
room, without making physical prog- 
ress, because the Madonna was now 
sitting on the piano bench, close to him, 
her arms grasping him tightly around 
his waist. 

“Think nothing of anything 4e says, 
little one,” her voice splashed against 
the hardness of the brutal mirrors, 
warming the chill, barren, fear eating 
into his starved body, dispelling that 
fear into a warm security, “he wants 
you to play something lively; something 
they can dance with; you can do it, I 
know.” 

“Perhaps something of Mozart, no?” 
he inquired, desperately looking up at 
her starry eyes from his place, shrinking 
on the piano bench, where she held 
his head tightly, under her neck; almost 
breathlessly, anaesthetized with the 
warm softness, the infinite tenderness 
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which grew out of the rise and fall of 
her palpitating breasts, tugging at those 
filmy leashes placed there by the hands 
of man skilfully and deliberately to 
render, according to their own imagin- 
ations only, more enticing the magnifi- 
cent handicraft of God. 

“Mozart, yes; perhaps they like him 
better, yes,” the boy said, looking, with- 
out believing, at his grimy knuckles 
against that luscious whiteness of di- 
vine feminine youth, hurriedly remov- 
ing the sacrilege of his hand, almost 
fainting with ecstasy at the feel of her 
wet lips on the back of his neck, on 
his forehead, on his mouth, “‘yes, I will 
play from Die Zauberflote, as much as 
I can remember, and then perhaps, Don 
Giovanni, or maybe Figaro, which is 
difficult without the music to me, to be 
sure,” and then he pushed her away 
at arm’s length, the better to look at 
her. 

“That will be all right,” she smiled, 
“I, myself, do not know music or this 
Mozart, but you are a wunderkind, and 
you do know music, so play this Mo- 
zart, or anything else for which they 
can dance, little one,” and she was 
leaving him, in response to the beckon- 
ing of the sardonic man of the crimson 
sash, leaving him, perhaps forever, but 
remaining temporarily, restrained by 
his hands gripping firmly both fragile 
wrists. 

“Listen, Madonna,” the boy said, 
“you are the most beautifui creature 
that the good God ever created.” 

“You darling, you absolute darling,” 
the girl said, kissing him furiously 
again, “but my name is not Madonna, 
and if you think I am the most beauti- 
ful work of God, just wait until you 


see the other . . . the other . . . ladies 
in this establishment.” 

“What zs your name?” the boy asked. 

“Gabrielle,” the girl said, “and when 
you see Lucienne, Cecile, Albertine, Gil- 
berte, Danielle, Michele, Denyse, 
Louise, Christine, Tamar, Deirdre. . . 
huh . . . then, tell me that I am the 
most beautiful . . . piece . . . of God!” 

“All girls with names of the French,” 
the boy said, “and what do they do 
here in this one big, glittering house in 
Hamburg, and is the girl who brought 
me in here, the one who opened the 
door, the kind one who picked my hat 
out of the gutter and would not kick 
out that verdammte dog; is that one of 
the beautiful ones, also?” 

“No, no, no,” Gabrielle cried, “that 
is Gertrude, a flatfooted German, with- 
out the imagination to wear high, 
pointed heels like this, and once she 
was a drudge in a delicatessen, and 
some day you shall learn why she is 
here with us, my inquisitive wunder- 
kind,” and, again, he was smothered 
among the treasures of that paradise 
below her neck. 

“And, will I meet the rest of these 
people; will I talk to those ones more 
beautiful than you, Gabrielle?” the boy 
asked, looking up intently at those stars 
curtained behind the long lashes, be- 
hind those barriers which serve only to 
make more vivid those promises, true 
and treacherous, later to glimmer accur- 
ately on stage when the curtains, in 
unguarded moments, are withdrawn. 

“Yes, yes, yes; you shall meet them 
all; and if you only could not; if you 
only could not!’ Gabrielle whispered, 
and now she sat apart from him, while 
gripping his wrists until he cried out 
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with pain, his body shuddering without 
knowing at what was in her eyes; her 
eyes, flaming greener and greener, 
flashing; the chin upturned, the lower 
lip curled in defiance, in derision, in 
scorn, in contempt, with all the re- 
criminations and accusations which 
existed in the world before or since, 
and then, the flinging herself from the 
piano bench, to dash out of the room, 
going rapidly without any obvious des- 
tination, leaving a frightened bewil- 
dered, little boy in her wake. 

“Play this Mozart, then,’ the man 
with the crimson sash said, ‘‘and I shall 
do my best to keep these annoying . . . 
ladies . . . away from you, child.” 

Mozart, Mozart, Mozart . . . yes, in- 
deed, just like ordering a peck of pota- 
toes at Solomon Levi's or a dozen her- 
ring; but, oh, Gabrielle, my Gabrielle, 
come back to me soon, because the back 
of my neck is aching for your wet lips, 
your warm lips which seemed to draw 
the blood out of me in a long kiss 
which nobody ever kissed me like be- 
fore, and as for the others more beau- 
tiful than you, oh, it could not be, it 
could not be! 

Drunkenly inspired by the caresses 
of Gabrielle, the crazy strains of Die 
Zauberflote crashed into the smoky, 
noisy air, brought to life as Wolfgang 
Mozart had never heard them in his 
wildest imagination. Behind the clown- 
ing skeleton of the piece were the black 
keys of the B Minor Mass, improvised 
into a dance of mad hunger, the intense 
hunger for food, the unreasoning hun- 
ger for alcohol, for drugs, for sleep, for 
feminine breasts, creating another 


world of all longing, a world without 
giving or taking, a world without phy- 
sical or spiritual satisfaction, and there- 
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fore, without satiety. Over his head, 
through the keen eyes of the many 
mirrors, he saw them, dozens of 
couples dancing, dancing in an aban- 
doned frenzy to his music, Mozart’s 
music combined with Bach’s music, 
dancing like so many sexual auto- 
matons, in tune with his rhythms, mov- 
ing timelessly, like the waves of the 
ocean beating against the sand, promis- 
ing to cease only when all desire was 
spent. 

There, hunched down on the cruel 
piano bench, the hard wood cutting 
into his thighs, the pedals were at last 
given their complete values, and while 
the entire score of Die Zauberflote wan- 
dered into his consciousness, there were 
always his own musical detours with 
the counterpoint of Bach fighting for 
mastery in a blissful, bloodless conflict 
with Mozart; the constant, perennial 
meandering of a theme searching for 
another theme, but clinging desperate- 
ly to the original motif, a continual 
seeking without a finding, and eyes 
always closed, and lips always asking 
without muttering, Gabrielle, Gabrielle, 
my big Madonna, my warm, sweet- 
smelling one, give me your lips once 
again on this neck, this mouth; and 
hours passed, and days and centuries 
and eternities passed. 

When he opened his eyes again, the 
room was emptied of people, the lamps 
in the tall chandeliers were darkened, 
and the shiny surface of the piano was 
visible only because of the efforts of 
the guttering candles atop the purple 
cloth. Through the long room walked 
a girl, slowly, carrying a candle, a tall 
slender girl who talked in whispering 
tones. 

“You played splendidly, wunder- 
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kind,” she said, nestling close to him; 
then pulling him to his feet, “The night 
is ended, and it is time for you to go 
home.” 

“Where are all the lights, where are 
all the people?” he asked, staggering 
wearily against the silken feel of her 
body, “I am not finished with that 
piano, not yet.” 

“You were beautiful, child, darling, 
little one,” she said, leading him slowly 
through the darkened rooms. ‘You 
slept all through the disturbance; we 
had some trouble here tonight; but to- 
morrow night is another night, and we 
will be here and so will you; business 
as usual; comprehend ?” 

“What disturbance?” the boy said. 

“Somebody got killed upstairs, and 
the gendarmes came,” the girl said, 
“and thank God, not the man I was 
with at the moment; why they must mix 
wine and brandy with women, I do 
not comprehend!” 

“But, with music...” 

“Bless your heart, darling,” she was 
kissing his hands, tenderly, ‘I, myself, 
know your Bach and your Mozart; five 
years in Paris before I came to this 
country, I took the pianoforte lessons, 
and here you have only nine years, 
Madame Hess says, and you play more 
marvelous than anyone else in the 
world; soon, you must compose more 
music of your own, like you did to- 
night; oh, I could hear you upstairs, 
hearing of your music pounding against 
the floor under my bed.” 

“That must be the most splendid 
piano in all Hamburg?” the boy said. 

“Nonsense,” she said, ‘while it is a 
good piano, there are many like it and 
better; but, hear me out, you must make 


music of your own; not just play Bach 
and Mozart.” 

Make music of my own when all the 
while these things are lying about for 
us to become happy with . . . a lifetime 
it will take me to play all of Bach, and 
then, several more lifetimes, and I 
should live so long, to play all of Wolf- 
gang . . . why, look at me tonight, I 
never finished Die Zauberflote, and I 
was thinking of Don Giovanni, and 
then I fell asleep. 

“Compose music; make music of my 
own, no, no, fraulein,” the boy said; 
“people will always make a living out 
of composing music only because of the 
people forgetting what Bach, Haydn, 


‘ and Mozart made... . I will play them 


well, and that is quite enough.” 

In the doorway, under the red lan- 
tern now extinguished, he saw her 
closely for the first time, her long, 
white arms, in the cold light of the 
moon, pushing back interminable 
masses of bronzed hair, and coming 
closer to her, there was a sullen mouth, 
swollen with unrequited passion, and 
eyes too brilliant for daytime vision, 
and the dark, damp perfumes of mil- 
lions of flowers welling up from her 
body. 

“You are more beautiful than...’ 
the boy said. 

“Than whom?” the girl smiled. 

“Than Gabrielle,” he said, innocent- 
ly. 
” «Gabrielle. hell,” the girl spat vio- 
lently, “that big, plump swine is not 
fit to wash my chemise; oh, I saw her 
fumbling about with you while you 
were at the piano, and if she does it 
again tomorrow night, I shall gladly 


kill her; but, tomorrow nig'it, she wiil 
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not be here; she is in the hands of the 
gendarmes.” 

“Tomorrow night?’ the boy said. 

“Yes, tomorrow night,” the girl said, 
“and come to us an hour earlier than 
tonight, kinder—please; and there shall 
be a big, good dinner for you before 
you play, and here is some money for 
your playing tonight and there will be 
the same tomorrow night and the next 
night and the next and the next and the 
next; and soon, I shall want you to 
give me some pianoforte lessons.” 

“Seventy marks,” the boy said, count- 
ing out the pieces of paper, “is incor- 
rect, since the old man told me to col- 
lect only ten marks, and that is sufficient 
for the opportunity to play upon that 
splendid piano.” 

“Never mind how you figure it; take 
it,” the girl laughed, “‘the fifty marks is 
from Madame Hess, and the extra 
twenty is my own idea; get yourself 
some clothes, and food . . . oh, yes... 
wait...” 

She rushed into the corridor, returned 
quickly, carrying a huge sack, telling 
him to rush home, and do not spill it; 
there is roast beef rare, Astrakhan caviar, 
cheese, French bread, and many other 
things to eat . . . good things . . . and 
tomorrow night, you and I will eat 
together, and perhaps you will not go 
home, who knows, little one? 

In the doorway, his face lit up at the 
sight of her eagerness, and he placed 


the sack down on the doorstep and ven- 
tured timidly closer to her, and closer, 
and for eternities she held him closely, 
her long lashes fluttering against his 
cheek, the resigned fluttering of butter- 
flies imprisoned, and then, holding his 
head gently in her hands, in her hands 
perfumed and like the feel of silk, and 
a glistening tear splashing on his fore- 
head. 

“You are the most beautiful creature 
et...” 

“God ever created,” she smiled, re- 
leasing him, patting his sturdy shoul- 
ders, “But I heard you tell that fat 
Gabrielle the same; but, no matter; go 
home now, and come back tomorrow 
night, darling; I shall be waiting for 
you; counting the hours.” 

“What is your name?” he asked, be- 
ginning the slow walk down the street. 

“Germaine,” she said, laughing at the 
sight of him, staggering under the 
weight of the sack of food. 

“T love you, Germaine,” he said, “auf 
wiedersehn, Germaine.” 

“What is your name?” she called out 
to him, before she closed the heavy 
door against the spring chill of Ham- 
burg. 

“Brahms,” he called back into the 
early morning wind, “Brahms, Johan- 
nes Brahms.” 

“Auf wiedersehn, Johannes, dar- 
ling!” 

“Auf wiedersehn, Germaine!” 


D. H. Lawrence: Phallic Consciousness 


HARRY SLOCHOWER 


“For God’s sake, let us be men, 
Not monkeys minding machines.” 


D. H. Lawrence and Arthur Schnitz- 
ler died within one year of each other. 
One was wearily revising The Call to 
Life; the other was setting down his 
prophetic testimonial to an Apocalypse 
of a neoprimitivism. For both, sex was 
the key-concern. Together with Proust, 
Joyce and Thomas Mann, Lawrence be- 
longs with the great forerunners of the 
psychoanalytic approach, independent 
of Freudian research. 

Lawrence was the son of a miner, 
more attached to the earthy than either 
Proust or Schnitzler. Where they con- 
tented themselves with a delicate part- 
ing of the veil, he tore through it. And 
going beyond them, Lawrence went in 
search of “innocent” lands for a posi- 
tive alternative. Proust and Schnitzler 
lacked the residuum of hope for such 
quests. They stood still, partly hypno- 
tized by the enchanting past, even as 
they stood by its grave. They pictured 
the wormy, devitalized feudal body, as 
it frantically sought for physical com- 
munication. Both died without having 
found anything to replace the shadowy 
love-yearning in hollow feudal ruins. 

Lawrence was early disgusted with 
the artificial ‘‘sniffing’” love schemes of 
faded Casanovas, as well as by the sa- 
tanism of the disillusioned bohemians. 
Drawing from fresh sources, Lawrence 


descended to the pit, hoping to find a 


new strength. For the middle class 
Frenchman and Austrian, love was 
dope. For the English minet’s son, it 
was to be converted into magic balsam. 
But, in his case too, the unsettled char- 
acter of his time introduced waverings. 
Lawrence's vision retained the nature 
of a prayer. 

Next to Nietzsche, Lawrence is per- 
haps the most passionate personality of 
modern times. This passion disting- 
uishes his poetic images, and gives 
everything that he touched upon the 
character of genuineness. It contributed 
toward making him a kind of Orphic 
personality in an age of numbers. He 
became England’s most exciting writer 
after the war. 

Lawrence’s passion was directed 
against Europe, as the embodiment of 
scientific and technical rationalism. He 
turned his feudal-sensuous heritage 
against its mentalizing of the senses 
and its abstraction of living wholeness. 
Lawrence repeats the challenge of 
Nietzsche and Tolstoy, of Kafka, and 
of the expressionistic schools, with a 
new ringing tone. He charges that the 
way of atomic iconoclasm has emptied 
the biologic and the personal, has de- 
prived man of wonder and awe. It has 
made him so “complete” as to dull him 
toward the mysterious new. Writing in 
the nineteenth century, Nietzsche had 
centered his attack on the mechanical 
nature cf science and democracy. Law- 
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rence broadens his offensive by encom- 
passing the machine. Almost all the 
nuances of the insurgence against mod- 
ernism are voiced by Lawrence. 

The spear-point of Lawrence's cri- 
tique is that modern man is “pos- 
sessed.”” In the “idyllic” feudal rela- 
tions (as represented by Gerald Crich’s 
father in Women in Love), the owner 
considered the welfare of the workers 
first of all. In this patriarchal scheme, 
the plant was owned, but the workers 
were not possessed. For his son, efh- 
ciency, production, power are the end. 
But this power comes from without, 
from the cold machine monster. The 
workers become means, atomic cogs, in- 
distinguishable from one another. ‘‘It 
was the first great step in undoing... 
It was pure organic disintegration . . . 
the first and finest state of chaos.” But 
the “Godhead” of the machine, the in- 
dustrialist, is also emptied by his com- 
pletely “‘efficient’” methods. They leave 
him nothing “more” to do in a scheme 
that knows no organic growth, no new- 
ness. Like the machine that is without 
power, so the Geralds stand motionless 
when they have “finished” their work. 
Yet being human, they are dissatisfied, 
restless over their lifeless state. And so 
they are driven on towards the bottom- 
less pit of further empty conquests. This 
attitude carried over into the general 
temper of the European man. The intel- 
lect and the machine intervene between 
man and the elements, forbidding the 
embrace with the earth. Man is para- 
lyzed, afraid to “let go”. The “rolling 
and running of iron’ render man impo- 
tent. It is “the great neuter . . . the 
eunuch of eunuchs.” Whatever had 
been left still intact was destroyed by 
the War, which further flattened the 
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European mind. “One realizes, with 
horror, that the race of men is almost 
extinct in Europe . . . Nothing left but 
the herd-proletariat and the herd-equal- 
ity mongrelism, and the wistful poison- 
ous self-sacrificial cultured soul.” Hy- 
pocrisy is in the saddle, concretized in 
the taboos of sex. 

But Lawrence’s roots provided him 
with positive materials as well. He de- 
veloped a doctrine of phallic Reality 
that fused naturalism, mysticism, primi- 
tivism, magic and Utopian communism. 
It met in the central core of his pas- 
sion: to recover man’s genuine self-ex- 
pression. 

The way, he thought, lay in “yield- 
ing” to “the darker, older unknown.” 
Man was to be cured from his ab- 
stract, public intellectualism by physical 
“touch” in the “darkness.” The flesh 
must be rehabilitated. And the most 
“real” focus for such physical yielding 
Lawrence saw in sex. Here, the indi- 
vidual reacts as an individual, gains 
sole, exclusive recognition, is most fully 
aware of “himself.” His argument 
against having ‘‘sex in your head, in- 
stead of down where it belongs,” was 
not in the interest of reverting to ani- 
mal indiscriminateness, but pointed to- 
wards the resurrection of genuine bod- 
ily and human reactions. To be sure, 
sex was not merely one among many 
drives. Lawrence saw in the sex act a 
mystical experience which brought man 
into immediate contact with Reality. 
And Reality was to him something 
embodied, became “known” in and 
through the physical. In the Flesh, in 
Woman, he wrote in his Foreword to 
Sons and Lovers, we know “God the 
Father, the Inscrutable, the Unknow- 
able.” 
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This was Lawrence's “dialectic’’ re- 
action to the blinding white of scien- 
tific consciousness. He swung to the 
extreme, calling for “mindless” exist- 
ence and sensuality. He would have 
men follow the way of Persephone “‘to 
the sightless realm where darkness is 
married to dark.”” The sick European is 
to be revived by the “nocturnal touch.” 

But there lurked a danger, for Law- 
rence, in the embrace of the night. It 
was that of losing the self through its 
being “possessed.” The loss of identity 
which Lawrence decried in European 
civilization was threatened by the pan- 
theistic unity in the love process. Wil- 
liam and Paul Morel were thus thwart- 
ed by their mother’s affection. Birkin 
was similarly possessed by the Her- 
mione, Aaron Sisson and George Mel- 
lors by their wives. Mother-mistress and 
mate-love may prove perilous to the 
self. Woman, the American woman in 
particular, came to stand as the “en- 
emy” of man’s self expression. Law- 
rence had widened his revolt against 
the domination of the individual ego to 
include the private emotions. 

Aaron’s Rod is Lawrence’s most di- 
rect exemplification of the warning 
against submission to class, society, sex, 
even friendship. The novel opens with 
Aaron giving up his work as secretary 
of the miner’s union. He leaves the 
clinging, dominating love of his wife, 
skirts around the various social groups 
he meets on his travels, not even ‘“‘suc- 
cumbing” completely to Lilly, the near- 
est aproach to Lawrence’s own doctrine. 
He never quite gives himself to any- 
one, not even in the most passionate of 
sexual embraces. He remains true to his 
“rod,” his flute, and the combined 
symbol of his phallic reality, and of 
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his lyrical self. He goes “contrary” to 
every stream. “By the innermost isola- 
tion and singleness of his own soul he 
would abide though the skies fell on 
top of one another, and seven heavens 
collapsed.” 

Lawrence’s principle of absolute indi- 
vidualism, his program of abolishing 
social classes in favor of “natural” 
classes, again reminds one of Nietzsche. 
Both turned against the tables of their 
time. The extremes which both em- 
braced pointed to their inner uncertain- 
ty over the aristocratic uniqueness they 
set up. Nietzsche “conceded” this by 
his “democratic” recurrence theory. 
Lawrence acknowledged his doubts 
even more explicitly. While he pro- 
tested that he hated the “people,” he 
added that aristocracy was just as per- 
nicious, and “much more dead.”’ Even 
as he preached “‘passionate disquality,”” 
he sought “the primeval societal in- 
stinct’” among primitive communal 
tribes. He tired (as Nietzsche did) of 
his solipsism: 


I was so weary of the world, 

I was so sick of it, 

everything was tainted with myself .. . 

I was a lover, I kissed the woman I loved, 

And God of horror, I was kissing also 
myself. 

I was a father and a begetter of children, 

and oh, oh horror, I was begetting and 
conceiving in my own body. 


And, in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the 
philosophy of power gives way to the 
power of tenderness. Lawrence’s own 
art illustrated the dangers he feared. 
Sons and Lovers was still in the tradi- 
tion of realistic character creation. But 
with The Rainbow and Women in 
Love, Lawrence began to substitute dis- 
embodied “essences.” As in the expres- 
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sionistic literature of the time, his peo- 
ple are ideas, and they begin and end 
with “intelligible” characteristics. Law- 
rence’s men and women are sex-sym- 
bols. But the parallel to Thomas Mann 
(suggested by Horace Gregory) does 
not apply altogether. In Mann, the 
types are distinct from one another, per- 
haps too rigidly so (as in The Magic 
Mountain) . In Lawrence, they are often 
interchangeable, merging in the “dark- 
ness.” Lawrence reacted so violently to 
mechanical identifications that he land- 
ed in mystical oneness. 

A similar self-reservation may be 
noted in the manner in which the char- 
acters of Lawrence “love.” While he 
protested against the abstractness of 
European living, his own people hardly 
make love ‘‘naturally.”” Lawrence’s love 
scenes are carried by mystical charges. 
Emotions become Absolutes, touching 
on final mysteries. “Fierce electric 
energy” flows with nearly every hand- 
shake. Rupert Birkin’s incipient love 
consummation turns him into an ‘“Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh . . . seated in immemorial 
potency, like the great carven statues of 
real Egypt.’’ Lawrence’s characters are 
“suspended,” “polarized,” their love 
highly complex and sophisticated. Sex 
was really a mystery to Lawrence, a 
natural mystery.' 

Proust never advanced beyond the in- 
fantile regression towards things past. 
And he remained a passive victim of 
his air-tight world. Lawrence fought 
against his confinement. He emerged 
from the mother-womb of Sons and 
Lovers to the Phallic Reality of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. Lady Chatterley 


1In Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence ‘‘corrects’’ this 
tendency by a literal naturalism that is so extreme and 
—- that it becomes somewhat humorous and arti- 
ial. 
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does not “‘possess’’ Mellors as Paul was 
possessed by his mother. She is rather 
the instrument whereby Mellors gains 
his male confidence. The introverted, 
narcissistic love of William and Paul 
has been normalized. 

“You are a seed in the night-time, 

I am a man to plough 

The difficult glebe of the future 

For seed to endow.” 
Yet, there is something naive in this 
testament of the phallic cure. He who 
had protested against mechanical re- 
duction, himself reduces all recipes to 
a single formula. Mellors finds his rich 
and yielding lady. But what about the 
rest? And what about the women who 
are not the wives of impotent indus- 
trialists ? 

Translated into the social interest, 
Lawrence’s ‘‘darkness’” reaches out to- 
wards the West African savage and his 
own coal miners. Despite his Nietz- 
schean attitude towards the “‘herd-pro- 
letarist,” this miner’s son realized that 
while the upper bourgeoisie had passed 
beyond the wholesome contact with 
physical reality, the workers of the 
earth might still rise towards it. This 
note is sounded early, in Sons and Lov- 
ers. “From the middle classes one gets 
ideas, and from the common people— 
life itself, warmth,” Paul says to his 
mother. Here are the roots of Law- 
rence’s deep “societal instinct” de- 
spite his individualistic protestations. 
Throughout his life, he sought to 
gather a small group of people with 
whom he could found an ideal social 
colony, an Ark in the industrial chaos. 
His wanderings to Australia, Mexico, 
Taos, and Italy were in search of such 
a nucleus for a socialistic experiment. 
In his introduction to Lawrence’s let- 
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ters, Aldous Huxley well stresses his 
profound dissatisfaction with isolation. 
“It was,” Huxley writes, “the sense of 
being cut off that sent Lawrence on his 
restless wanderings round the earth. 
His travels were at once a flight and a 
search: a search for some society with 
which he could establish contact.” Law- 
rence himself admits this a few years 
before his death. 


What ails me is the absolute frustration of 
my primeval societal instinct . . . I think 
societal instinct much deeper than sex in- 
stinct and societal repression much more 
devastating . . . I am weary even of my 
own individuality, and simply nauseated by 
other people's. 


Lawrence’s social vision approxi- 
mates a kind of Utopian, feudal com- 
munism in a patriarchal frame. Par- 
ticularly during the War, his thoughts 
turned towards founding a colony 
where 


the struggle shall not be for money or for 
power, but for individual freedom and com- 
mon effort towards good .. . It is commun- 
ism based, not on poverty but on riches, 
not on humility but on pride, not on sacri- 
fices but upon complete fulfillment in the 
flesh of all strong desire, not in Heaven but 
on earth. 


Lawrence found his “West African 
savage’ wanting. As Gauguin returned 
to the civilized West, so Lawrence to 
his own “men of England.” The miner, 
Aaron Sisson, and the gamekeeper, 
Mellors, are his heroes. As Horace 
Gregory puts it, in his sensitive study, 
Lawrence’s men of England survive 
“climbing out of the darkness of the 
pit, white, maimed, trembling, but still 
alive with the power that is theirs 
alone.” They are his vital “Gods of the 


living Darkness, powers of the night,” 
capable of rescuing the upper classes. 

But Lawrence’s “darkness” was also 
the darkness of European civilization, 
and Lawrence was part of it. Nor do 
his characters escape it. Paul Morrel’s 
“autarchic” mother-love ends in his 
drifting towards death. The characters 
in Women in Love exhaust themselves 
in probing the night of their souls, and 
Aaron Sisson’s adventures in the night 
are carried on among Europe’s futile 
post-war generation. 

Lawrence himself never descended to 
the pit of his miners. His “now” men, 
Birkin, Aaron, mingle with the aristo- 
crats, and Mellors finds his freedom 
above his station. Lawrence regarded 
the class of workers as “the men of the 
masses,” deadened by organizational 
control, and insensitive to culture. 
(Aaron’s flute is shattered by a mob). 
Lawrence saw the human problem 
essentially in terms of nature and the 
individual, not history and society. He 
made a complete revolution from the 
womb of Sons and Lovers to the tender 
sex-darkness of Lady Chatterley’s Lov- 
er, from protest against possession by 
sex to possession by any fixed group. 
“Lawrence’s Protestantism,’’ writes 
Gregory, “swung round in a full circle 
enclosing himself within it, watchful, 
wary of all panaceas for human ills.” 
Essentially negativistic, Lawrence's re- 
volt brought him “round” to the dark 
Mothers. “You can’t fight it out by 
running away,” he wrote to Melville. 
“When you have run a long way from 
Home and Mother, then you realize 
that the earth is round and if you keep 
on running you'll be back on the same 
old doorstep, like a fatality.” 
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Lawrence’s lyric prophecies were 
sounded in Europe’s post-war caco- 
phony. And the “outlaw” gradually 
grew uncertain of his creed. His life 
became a mercurial shifting from one 
place to another. His art and his letters 
reveal the same tenor: restlessness, 
quick transition, impatience. Lawrence 
heaps his metaphors with multiple 
adjectives, “hoping” that some may fit 
his meaning. 

In the last years of his life, he vague- 
ly flirted with the idea of joining ‘‘the 
revolutionary socialists.’ He even plan- 
ned to go to the Soviet Union (learning 
Russian for this purpose). He became 
more and more embittered over the 
industrial system “piling up rubbish 
while nobody lives.” ““We want a rev- 
olution,” he writes, “not in the name 
of money or work or any of that, but 
of life . . . you’ve got to smash money 
and this beastly possessive spirit.” He 
wanted to take part in a “deadly revolu- 
tion” if only he “knew how.” 

But Lawrence did not know how. He, 
too, was caught in the very industrial 
meshes he combated, caught in the de- 
cline he castigated. Lawrence called for 
the communal magic of primeval 
agrarian forms. But he knew that the 
materials were gone or were not yet 
ready, finally admitting that no white 
man of our time could find happiness 
among primitives, as little as Gauguin 
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and Melville were able. Feverishly, he 
struck blows at the category of posses- 
sion through money and ownership. 
Yet, he himself was unable to master 
his personal and public dilemmas. Tu- 
bercular, he wrote as in a fever, in hec- 
tic impatience. His reactions grew more 
and more extreme, as he realized with 
growing agony that he was a febrile 
passenger on “‘the ship of death.” The 
sense of doom deepened “at the 
thought of the old world which I loved 
—and the new world means nothing to 
me.” The phallic resurrection was not 
to be spring-like rejuvenation. He sang 
“. .. of autumn and the falling fruit 
and the long journey toward 
oblivion.” 

Lawrence, too, wanted freedom for 
the natural man, complete freedom 
from group restraints. In this, as Caud- 
well has pointed out, he with many 
others of our time, harked back to 
the early ideals of the middle class, 
unable to reconcile himself to the col- 
lective control of our day. But among 
the bohemians, Lawrence stands out 
not by being content with negation or 
with drugging oneself by cocktails. He 
sought earnestly for a societal Reality. 
And he also sensed the necessity of 
stepping outside the categories set up 
by his time. His vitality and electric in- 
fluence draw from these sources. 


Some Families See Better .. . 


ELAINE WARD COGSWELL 


EWIS opened an eye and listened. 
: A tremulous cheeping and twit- 
tering came in through the win- 
dow. From the house across the lawn a 
child’s voice, faint in the foggy morn- 
ing air, piped, “Daddy! Come look at 
the quails!” Lewis smiled, and in a 
minute he was folding his bathrobe 
around him and scuffing into his slip- 
pers. At the window across the way 
were Patsy Thomas and her father, in 
their bathrobes, too. They all wig- 
wagged gaily, and Patsy pointed to the 
lawn below where two dozen birds 
were feeding under the toyon bushes, 
well-loaded with red berries. 

It was going to be a fine day. The 
sun was already melting the fog which 
rolled in over the Bay every night and 
lay like a white blanket on the campus 
and hill section. Lewis could see the 
huge old live oak over on Le Roy 
Street, and the pastel houses rising tier 
on tier to cuminate in the green Decem- 
ber hills. It was as if Berkeley were 
built on terraces, one house on top of 
another, with dark packing in between 
—the foliage of the gardens and ter- 
races. Like Mediterranean country, 
somebody was always saying. Lewis 
wished he could see Mediterranean 
country. For that matter he had never 
seen his own country. New York, for 
instance, or Washington. He'd like to 
go South, too. New Orleans! He was 
off, wandering around Jackson Square 


and the French quarter; lunch at 
Antoine’s. 

There was a rattle of milk bottles 
and the quail lifted their crested heads 
haughtily and gave the milkman icy 
stares before they moved away, very 
leisurely, towards the campus. Lewis, 
leaning out of the window to watch 
them could see the campanile and the 
clock. It was seven-fifteen. 

“Lewis!’’ He wheeled, startled. The 
mound under the covers was stirring, 
and his wife’s sleepy voice was telling 
him to look at the baby. “If he’s awake, 
bring him in,” she yawned. 

“What do you know, honey,” he in- 
formed her cheerfully, “the quail were 
on the lawn again this morning. I al- 
most woke you up to see them.” 

“Good thing you didn’t. I'd have 
crowned you, waking me up to look at 
your old birds. Say, w#l/ you look at 
your son?” 

“Sure, sure.” He padded into the next 
room where the baby lay in his crib, 
his arms describing a quadrangle within 
which his little bald head lay. 

“He’s still sound asleep, the little 
devil,’ Lewis reported, coming back. 
“Looks just like a frog lying there with 
his palms turned out.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t say that again. 
I don’t like the idea.” Her sleepy voice 
was petulant. He dived for the bath- 
room. Wasn’t she funny? He hadn't 
meant a thing about the frog, he 
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thought, as he lathered his face. He 
was always putting his foot in it where 
the kid was concerned. He liked frogs, 
himself; they were interesting. All crea- 
tures were interesting. The only trouble 
was that there never was any time to 
learn anything about them. He wished 
he had a dog. But Nona said they 
shouldn’t have one while the baby was 
little. Later, perhaps, she said vaguely. 
But Lewis knew that she thought the 
child should be diverting enough. He 
flushed when he remembered that she 
had accused him one day of not caring 
anything about their baby. 

Damn! he thought, wiping his razor 
blade and wondering what an electric 
razor would be like, of course he liked 
the kid all right; would like him even 
better when he shaped up a little bit, 
began to talk and all that. And he cer- 
tainly intended to do his duty, like any 
parent. After all, he reflected with dig- 
nity, I am twenty-six years old, and if 
a man isn’t a man by then he never will 
be. The thought calmed and reassured 
him, and as he soaped himself under 
the shower he grinned. It just takes a 
little time to get on to all this business, 
he decided. I'll just have to remind 
Nona tactfully, that important as the 
baby is, there are other things in the 
world. . . 

A procession of those other things 
began to wind delightfully through his 
mind as the spray tingled his body and 
he began to sing. ““O du mein holder 
Abendstern!” The opera! By golly, he'd 
go once, anyway, when it came to San 
Francisco this winter, if he had to hock 
his watch. Then he left the opera . . . 
it was summer, and they were in a little 
shack down the Peninsula . . . there 
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was a boat. And down there he could 
have a dog, too. Rubbing himself down 
he told himself with decision that he 
would not be able to do much longer 
without an animal of some kind. They'd 
always had them at home. He’d even 
take a cat. He could get along all right 
with a nice cat. Funny he'd never 
thought of it before. 

“How about a nice cat, honey?” he 
inquired cheerfully, emerging very fresh 
and shining in his shirt and under- 
shorts. “I was just thinking it would be 
nice if we had ourselves a cat . . . for 
the kid to play with,’”’ he added hastily. 
“We could start with a kitten if you 
thought it would be safer.” 

“Well, it would be safer for the 
quail, I should think,” Nona’s contralto 
voice had a slightly sarcastic tone, and 
she disappeared into the bathroom. 
That idea hadn’t taken with her, he 
decided as he dressed. Well, never 
mind. His thoughts turned hungrily to 
the newspaper, and he went outside to 
watch the boy come up the hill with it. 

Big headlines. War. Stock market 
unsteady. He read carefully a column 
called “Pro and Con’, in which well- 
known people gave their opinions of 
the issues of the day. Lewis didn’t know 
what to think of them, but had an 
uneasy feeling that he should know. 
Wistfully he regretted that he had not 
taken his degree at California instead 
of getting a job in his third year. But 
there were the extension courses! He 
could still do it, by George! No, hold 
on. He couldn’t . . . you know. Well, 
that was that, and it was his own fault, 
absolutely. 

“What I'd like to know,” he re- 
marked as Nona poured the coffee, “is 
how the Nazis got that way. I think 
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I'm going to do some systematic read- 
ing on post-war history. I need to know 
something about Constitutional Law, 
too. 
“Why? It hasn’t got anything to do 
with your business.” 

“But Nonie, I can’t stand to be a 
dim-bulb without intelligence enough 
to form an opinion of what's going on 
in the world. It seems to me—” 

“It seems to me you'd better eat your 
breakfast,’ advised Nona, ‘‘and besides, 
there’s something more important than 
the Nazis for you to deal with, and 
that is increasing your insurance.” 

He drank his coffee, and in two bites 
ate his bacon. Lord, he'd forgotten it 
again. It would tighten him like a screw 
to increase his insurance as much as she 
wanted him to. Still, he had promised. 

“Even the insurance people don’t ad- 
vise me to have that much, Nonie— 
considering my age and what I earn. 
Still,” hastily, seeing her face, “I'll do 
it. This very day.” 

“You've promised before. I don’t 
know what you think I'd do, anyway, 
Lew, if anything happened to you. It 
seems to me if you cared for the 
baby—” 

A hot answer burned his tongue. 
Why, the child wasn’t even paid for. 
And if it had been left to him they 
wouldn’t have had a baby right away. 
But she wouldn’t agree to that. All her 
friends had children. She had been the 
last in her crowd to marry. Funny about 
that, because she was so darned pretty. 
Suddenly, he found himself looking at 
her in a new way, studying her. She 
took great pains with her dress. Her 
make-up was always put on just so, her 
lips carefully painted. This morning 
they exactly matched her nails. And she 


was wearing a blue house-coat with 
balloony sleeves and a little bow at the 
waist. By golly, no wonder he had 
abandoned his resolutions to wait till 
he was thirty before marrying. 

Ugly thoughts began to worry him. 
She hadn’t lost any time at all. Then, 
there was that surprising thing that 
happened after their marriage when her 
mother had let the cat out of the bag 
about Nona’s age. It seemed that she 
was not just his age, as she had told 
him, but four years older. He pushed 
back his chair, feeling ashamed and 
disloyal. But she stopped him as he was 
reaching for his hat. 

“You see, we ought to have an under- 
standing about it, Lew, because I’m just 
telling you, I don’t want any one-child 
family.” 

Incredulous, he stared. Could she 
possibly be thinking of another child 
and this one not five months old? She 
was looking up at him with her enor- 
mous dark eyes which often before had 
given him a strange impression. But 
now it struck him with force. It was as 
if she did not really see him. What did 
her eyes remind him of? But she was 
talking calmly. 

“T don’t want to have the next one,” 
she said, “until we have made proper 
provision for this one. I want—’” 

“You want!” He couldn’t help it. 
“How about considering what I want 
once in a while, Nonie?” Then he stop- 
ped. Darned if he’d quarrel. He came 
and kissed her. “Let's don’t talk about 
it now. I'll see about the insurance 
today anyway . . . Here, take the paper. 
I'll get another one on the ferry.” 

“IT don’t want it.” She was clearing 
the table, “I won’t have time to read 
it.” 
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He had never thought much about 
what she read, but now as he took a 
short cut across the Cal campus, he re- 
membered uneasily the magazines he 
had seen in her hands. She never tired 
of the ads. Beautiful girls smiling wide- 
ly .. . beautiful girls in their undies . . . 
beautiful girls... girls... girls... 
and captions saying, “Keep your al- 
lure,” and all such stuff. Well, she had 
allure. Plenty. But— 

Suddenly he had to run when he 
heard the train clanging and tooting for 
Berkeley Station. He liked that old- 
fashioned train. He liked the ferries, 
too. Be sorry when they were taken off. 
That wouldn't be long... 

He knew all his fellow-commuters. 
As he went down the car they greeted 
him with, “Hi, Lewis!” and “How’s 
everything?” Two girls who worked in 
his office said hello, and he answered 
with a joyous grin. Their hats! One of 
them looked like a steam-shovel and 
the other like a bird-bath. Hats are cer- 
tainly crazy this year, he thought, some- 
how feeling better. Women are all 
alike, he decided comfortably, unfold- 
ing his newspaper with a snap that 
made the man beside him glance over 
his glasses. Why get all upset over little 
family spats? If he asked that man be- 
side him whether women weren't all 
alike he’d bet anything the answer 
would be “sure.” As the train tore 
along towards the Mole, whistling and 
clanging, Lewis read his paper in com- 
plete forgetfulness of the morning’s in- 
cidents. When he went aboard the ferry 
he greeted the young man who worked 
the gangplank. 

“Hello, Luigi! Here’s the paper for 
you!” 

Luigi caught the newspaper swiftly, 
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tucked it in his pocket and smiled wide- 
ly under his little dark moustache. 
Lewis, leaning on the deck-rail forward 
watched the craft on the Bay. Looming 
in the half-dispersed fog, he saw an 
ancient, barnacled old bottom headed 
for the Golden Gate. The name on her 
prow, barely discernible, was La Dacie, 
Marseilles. Then a snow-white gull 
settled on the deck-rail near at hand 
and uttered a shrill cry. It was so close 
that Lewis could examine every detail 
of its beautiful feathers and bright 
orange feet. It shrieked again angrily, 
its pinkish eye fixed on Lewis specula- 
tively. Food maybe? It seemed to say. 

“Go away, you!” Lewis muttered sud- 
denly, waving it off. San Francisco's 
sky-line drew nearer, taller; then there 
was the Ferry Building with its clock 
Saying a quarter of nine. Luigi ran for- 
ward to the gangplank. But Lewis 
searched the horizon, looking for the 
old ship again. She was almost out of 
sight. As she melted into the mists and 
the distance he drummed abstractedly 
on the deck-rail with his fingers. He felt 
lonely and homesick. 

* oe * 

It wasn’t until he was running for the 
ferry that evening that he remembered 
the insurance. Lord! Nona would be 
mad this time. He sprinted through the 
barny old waiting-room only to see the 
doors slide shut in his face. Missed it! 
Twenty minutes till the next one. But 
he was glad. He began to imagine 
what it would be like if he did not 
have to go home at all. Then, ashamed 
of himself and seeking distraction he 
joined a crowd which was watching a 
film sponsored by local advertisers. The 
actors were two spiders greatly magni- 
fied. One of them, about three times 
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as large as the other, was perfectly mo- 
tionless, waiting at the entrance to a 
web. The other, an active, spindling 
little thing, moved around and round 
and back and forth. Crazy as its mo- 
tions seemed, Lewis soon saw that there 
was a kind of pattern to them. It was 
like a ritual dance. How strange! Lewis 
edged closer. 

“What's it supposed to be?” he 
asked the man next to him. “Is the big 
spider alive?” 

“Very much alive,” the man smiled. 
“It’s the wedding of two garden spi- 
ders. The large one is the bride.” 

Lewis, his eyes on the film again, 
hardly more than glanced at the man. 
He received a confused impression of 
an oldish fellow with thick-lensed spec- 
tacles and ears like tea-cup handles, and 
a rather strange smile. It was as if he 
were enjoying some secret joke. The 
impression of the smile was carried over 
to the picture, somehow. Now it was as 
if the big spider, too, were smiling that 
secret, rather sinister smile. What the 
devil! 

The crowd for the ferry gathered as 
the dance went on. Somebody dropped 
a nickel in the automatic victrola with 
the amplifier, and then the whole, huge 
room was filled with Rudy Vallee’s 
voice singing, “Veni, veni, veni.’” The 
big spider still waited and watched the 
dance with her eyes fixed and staring. 
Of these she seemed to have not a pair 
but a set. The bridegroom seemed both 
pathetic and ridiculous. At the end of 
a certain rather silly step he would 
twang the web with one of his feelers. 

“She doesn’t see much,” the man 
next to Lewis remarked in his low 
voice, ‘‘goes a good deal by the sense 
of touch. Watch that feeler of his.” 
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“Why ?” 

“Because it will be his undoing. He 
carries his seed in his hand, so to speak. 
Look. She has taken him.” 

The crowd was packed in closely. A 
sailor stood at Lewis’ right, chewing 
gum which gave off a strong smell of 
mint. With the periphery of his eye 
Lewis could see the up-and-down mo- 
tion of the heavy jaw, while he watched 
the picture. A murmur went through 
the crowd. The sailor's Adam’s apple 
rose and fell, and he muttered, “I'll be 
damned.” For although the groom had 
been accepted, he had not been released. 
His frail little arm was indeed his un- 
doing. He writhed and twisted in his 
struggle to free himself. But she closed 
in on him and began to devour him 
alive. Lewis felt a chill on his spine, 
and then a warm flush to his forehead. 
Horrible! He glanced at the older man 
only to find him chuckling silently. Sev- 
eral women moved away nonchalantly 
and took their places in line near the 
doors or sat on benches turning the 
pages of magazines. One of them 
bustled up to the baker’s stand in the 
corner and ordered loudly, “A dozen 
cinnamon buns, please.” 

The terrible meal finished, Madam 
Spider, replete, moved back into her 
web. Then there was a fadeout fol- 
lowed by rapid flickering, a presumption 
of time passing, and then a highly mag- 
nified shot of a bubble-thin egg from 
which a minute spider emerged slowly. 
And then the end with the flash of an 
insert, ‘Natures’ Mothers,’ sponsored by 
the makers of Foamydent Dentifrice.” 

The music blared, the crowd dis- 
persed and shuffled towards the doors. 
Somebody muttered, “A hell of a pic- 
ture.” Lewis found himself watching 
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the women in the crowd. What obliv- 
ious faces! “Veni, veni, veni, veni, veni, 
veni, veni, veni, da-da-dee-ah!”” sang the 
mellifluous voice of Rudy. The doors 
opened at last and the crowd poured 
through and onto the ferry. 

Lewis felt as if he had had an icy 
plunge. He was glad that all the com- 
muters he knew had caught the ferry 
which he had missed. He didn’t want 
any small talk. He passed the news- 
stand without even glancing at the head- 
lines. He moved restlessly around the 
decks, his hat pulled low, his thoughts 
busy. On the upper deck forward he 
found the man who had stood beside 
him in the crowd. Alone, he was lean- 
ing on the deck-rail smoking a cigar. 
When Lewis joined him he nodded 
pleasantly and moved over an inch. But 
he did not speak. It was Lewis who 
mentioned the picture. 

“You seem to know a good deal 
” he began. 


about such things, 
“I’ve studied the arachnids a little,”’ 

came the answer, slow and laconic. 
“Well, it was a terrible picture. In- 

teresting, of course, but horrible.” 


“Did you think so?” the voice 
sounded remote and impersonal. But as 
he spoke he offered Lewis a cigar. 

“It seems to me anybody would 
think—” Lewis began, then faltered, 
for he remembered that this man had 
chuckled. Suddenly he blurted out a 
question. ‘““Would you mind telling me 
why you laughed?” 

“Would you mind telling me why 
you were horrified?” the other coun- 
tered good-naturedly. Then when Lewis 
was too confused to answer he went on. 
“The two actors were performing their 
roles as they were written for them. 
The female spider’s whole business in 
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life is to find food and produce her 
young. She is a very good mother.” 

Lewis made a gesture of disgust. 

“But to gobble up her own. . !” 

“She is not intelligent, just highly 
instinctive. And remember, she doesn’t 
see well.” 

At any rate you see well, Lewis found 
himself thinking as the older man 
looked at him. In the dim light they 
stood, half-turned towards each other, 
and it seemed to Lewis that he had 
never known anyone with such seeing 
eyes. They did not stare, they observed. 

“Are they all cannibals?” Lewis 
heard himself asking. 

“It is quite usual. Though of course 
there are some families that see better 
than others. In such families the males 
go courting dressed up in bright-colored 
decorations. It is as if they said, ‘Here 
I am. Your husband and not a food 
item.’ ”’ 

Both men laughed. But Lewis did 
not really think it was funny; and after 
a minute he spoke his thought. “You'll 
have to admit,” he said slowly, ‘‘that it 
would be too bad if one of the seeing 
variety, all dressed up and expecting 
to be recognized, made an error and 
courted a non-seeing lady.” 

“Yes,” the agreement came with a 
sigh, “that would be too bad.” 

They were passing the dark bulk of 
Yerba Buena and sliding under the 
bridge which curved away in the dark- 
ness towards Berkeley. Lewis, who a 
few minutes ago had spoken with such 
freedom and eagerness, now felt con- 
strained. With another word or two he 
said good-night and went below. 

On the train he did not see the man 
again; he saw no one at all whom he 
knew. They tore along through Oak- 
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land and approached Berkeley with the 
usual wild clangor, the trainman calling 
the stations in a loud, complaining 
voice. 

“Dwight WAY!” 

Lewis’ thoughts came in jerks, like 
the sudden stops and starts of the train. 
And they were interspersed with whole 
sentences from his conversation. “She is 
not intelligent’’ . . . “Some families see 
better than others” . . . ‘whole business 
is to produce her young .. .” 

“Bancroft WAY!” 

Intelligence! The reason she had been 
passed up by the other fellows though 
she was such a beauty, was because they 
had had intelligence enough to choose 
their own kind. Why, if she did the 
choosing, then you were just like the 
little fellow doing the crazy dance. 
Veni, veni, veni, veni, veni, da! da! 
dee! ah. One more step and down you 
go. “That would be too bad!” “Yes, 
that would be too bad!” 

Whoo! Whoo! moaned the train. 
Lewis swallowed the hardness in his 
throat. He felt sold. The man sitting 
beside him got off, offering him his eve- 
ning paper as he did so. Lewis thanked 
him mechanically, then laid the paper 
on the seat and continued to stare out 
into the lighted darkness. The glaring 
headlines had flashed on his brain. 
War .. . Stock market . . . He had 
wanted intelligence enough to form an 
opinion about public affairs. The cause 
of war. What war? Not the one in 


Europe. What goes on under your own 
roof is the most important thing. Every- 
thing else comes after. The intelligence 
I need is the kind that will help me 
deal with my private affairs, the kind 
that says, for instance, ““women are not 
all alike any more than men are.” The 
morning seemed very far away when he 
had wondered how the Nazis got that 
way. How did I get this way? 

“Berkeley STATION!” He got off 
and started up Shattuck Avenue to- 
wards the campus. Did you get the in- 
surance today? she would say. No, I 
didn’t. Why? What do you think will 
become of us? Now, that’s a fair ques- 
tion. But another one is, too. What's to 
become of me? Don’t you love me any 
more? That is something I'll have to 
think out, too. This love business. It’s 
like they say. So his thoughts pounded 
in his brain as his feet pounded the 
walk, hurrying across the semi-darkness 
of the campus. He passed the eucalyp- 
tus grove and inhaled deeply the spicy 
smell. It revived him a little. A new 
moon was coming up over the hills. I 
can’t see the end, he decided, but at 
least I’ve seen the beginning. He began 
to have an intimation that some day he 
would know the secret of that man’s 
strange smile. Suddenly he stopped and 
listened. From the shrubbery came a 
sleepy tremulous cheeping and the soft 
stirring of feathery bodies. That was 
the quail. 
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Here in the marble entrance hall 

Are ranged in slow ascendancy 

From flattened foreheads, brutal jaws, 
To rounded skull and features fine, 
The fruit of life’s assembly line, 

The goal of evolution’s laws, 

Wherein is demonstrated all 

That man has been and yet could be. 
But bronze is cold and sculpture lies; 
These forms without the soul are dead, 
The soul imprisoned in the eyes 

That seeks enfranchisement from pain, 
Release from warring love and hate, 
And from despair by failure bred, 
Which, brewing madness in the brain 
Tries in its torture to destroy 

All things of beauty, light, and joy, 


And leave the whole world desolate. 
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SINGER IN LIGHT—CHARLES J. CONNICK 
by Frede rick W. Allen 


Singer in Light 


ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


F Charles J. Connick had not been 
| an Irishman, he might have be- 
come one more American expa- 
triate looking to a sympathetic Europe 
to mother him. For his activity reaches 
back to the time when it was the style 
to hurry away to find sanctuary east of 
the Atlantic, and he works in an art 
that in truth has been little thought 
about in the United States. But next to 
a good stained-glass window he liked 
nothing so much as a good fight. So he 
planted himself solidly in his own 
country, here to create windows worth 
seeing, and to make his fellow Ameri- 
cans look at them and like them. 
Nearly a half-century ago when he 
was a cub cartoonist on the Pittsburgh 
Press a Philadelphian who made tran- 
soms and windows of colored glass in 
Pittsburgh confessed to him that he was 
lonely and invited him to come up. 
When the glassman struck a match to 
light the gas, there suddenly appeared 
a world of vibrating color in the loose 
pieces of glass lying everywhere about. 
Connick still grows eloquent about his 
speechlessness that evening at the 
magic which he saw. But the magic dis- 
appeared when the gas steadied down 
to an even burning and he was looking 
at completed windows. Why was it not 
in these windows when it had been in 
the loose glass? He meant to find out. 
He worked for this glassman. But he 
could not learn what he wanted to 


know. He heard that a firm in Boston 
made windows—lots of them—and he 
went there. Soon he discovered, though, 
that the head of the firm was not inter- 
ested in magic. His great concern was 
to give customers what they wanted— 
and no more. 

He bothered Connick with questions. 
“Why are you working any longer over 
that? It is already good enough to 
please them.” 

“But I don’t like it,” the quiet-look- 
ing light-haired Irishman was sure to 
answer. 

“Just who the hell cares whether you 
like it or not? You are not the one 
who has to like it.” 

“Oh!” 

Connick has a disconcerting way of 
saying “Oh!” that even then was well 
developed. The head of the firm, 
known for his ability to substitute florid 
speech for precision of thought, declar- 
ed him to be “the most conceited 
damned ass that ever walked the face 
of God’s green earth.” 

Connick packed up one day and went 
back to Pittsburgh. But in Pittsburgh 
there was not enough interest in glass 
to provide him with so much as a good 
fight. “I nearly died,” is all he ever 
says about those years; ‘I had to get 
out.’”’ So one day—one day in 1907—he 
walked into Tiffany’s New York office 
with a great portfolio under his arm 
and asked if the firm were not looking 
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for stained-glass designs of unquestion- 
ed originality. 

“No, nobody here looking for de- 
signs,” the man whose office he had 
invaded replied. 

“But,” the young titleholder in con- 
ceit assured him, “it will cost you 
nothing to look at them.’ And before 
there was time for protest, he had col- 
ored designs for windows leaning 
against anything in the room that 
would support them. 

The man at the desk saw himself 
completely surrounded. “My God! 
Where did you say—Pittsburgh? Are 
they doing things like that in glass out 
there? You're hired.” 

But he was not to stay long. He knew 
too much. Some of his fellow workers 
gave him a dinner after they were quite 
sure he was going. 

Since plenty of places seemed worse, 
he tried Boston again. A suburban 
church needed a window, and he sub- 
mitted a design. The architect and the 
rector wanted European craftsmanship. 
Connick told them that he could give 
them something better than they were 
likely to get from Europe. The repre- 
sentative of the donor believed him. A 
two-year battle followed. It ended when 
the man who held the money had his 
way. Connick is jumpy about donors 
and their influence on artists, but he 
was sure this one was right. 

He took his earnings from the com- 
mission and hurried away to Europe to 
see just what could be learned about 
glass over there. He went wherever 
windows were to be seen. 

He stayed long at Chartres. For in 
Chartres he quickly found the magic 
of that evening when the old glassman 
struck the match to light the gas—the 
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magic of vibrating color. And in Char- 
tres the magic had been multiplied a 
few million times. Connick marveled; 
he watched; he lingered to observe the 
effects of every kind of weather; he 
tried to record something of what he 
saw; he tried to understand what the 
early magicians had been at. They had 
done their best work, he was sure, when 
they were experimenting at something 
with the artist’s flair. That was what 
he meant to do—to experiment, to pro- 
duce magics of his own. 


II 

When he was back in Boston and 
established in his own workshop he was 
soon making discoveries of less agree- 
able kinds. Without much effort he saw 
that the real money in the United 
States was going into good-looking 
union stations and into skyscrapers tall 
enough to rend the clouds, rather than 
into churches—where the glassman 
logically expects to find most of his 
work. As recently as the Century of 
Progress he was still full of disgust at 
the discrepancy between Americans’ re- 
ligious professions and their neglect of 
thought about their churches. He sat 
back belligerently in his desk chair to 
say what it was like out at the Fair 
Grounds: “It was as if they had brought 
everything together for the fair that 
they could think of, and then when 
they looked it over somebody had said, 
‘Hell, we forgot religion! We had bet- 
ter get busy and try to scare some up’.” 
In the 1930's the attitude only enraged 
him. But two or three decades before 
when he was a glassman of young re- 
pute and many debts, it was a major 
discouragement. 

So, too, was the opalescent pictorial 
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SINGER IN LIGHT 


window then in vogue. He had never 
before appreciated how complete its 
conquest of the United States had been. 
Church windows had ceased to be win- 
dows—presumably to let in some light 
—and had become only so many 
gloomy spaces in church walls where 
Grandmother and Uncle John were 
represented in caramel portrait like- 
nesses—Uncle John with just the right 
familiar droop to his heavy black mus- 
tache. Or great muddy-looking angels 
with harps and with excessive wing 
spread filled the windows in such flocks 
that they completely shut out the light 
of the cheerful sun. In glass as well as 
in architecture the last decades of the 
nineteenth century stood as a complet- 
ed fact. Connick could not have been 
born at any time since the twelfth cen- 
tury and found more in the churches 
everywhere about him to impose suffer- 
ing upon anyone sensitive to the play 
of light and color. Just over on Copley 
Square, within three or four blocks of 
his workshop, was Trinity Church filled 
with so many cloudy windows that the 
light must come from a dynamo, and 
only a little farther down town in the 
Arlington Street Church the clear win- 
dows of an earlier day had given place 
to the same kind of gloom. He had to 
declare himself with emphasis. He had 
to proclaim the unwelcome news that 
ugliness in windows was not a question 
of a lost art but of a lost taste. 

Among the many battles he had to 
fight with people immersed in the tra- 
dition of heavy opalescent picture win- 
dows was a famous one with the dean 
of the School of Theology in Boston 
University, who required a window for 
a new chapel. “Now this is what I 
want,” he said. In pastoral words he 
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sketched a green hilltop, and sheep, 
and people, and a commanding figure 
of the Good Shepherd, and something 
like “Feed my sheep.” 

“But that’s a picture.” 

“That’s what I want—a picture.” 

“But I don’t make pictures. I make 
stained glass windows.” 

“Don’t you make what people want?” 

“When you preach, do you preach 
only what people want?” 

“Oh—I have convictions, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“So have I. I make what I think 
people ought to have.” 

The dean marched out. But in a few 
days he was back. “Now see here, let’s 
get down to business. I want a window, 
and you make windows. There’s no 
reason why you should be stubborn in 
the matter.” 

“Yes, there is. But you are too stub- 
born yourself to see it.” 

There was another abrupt exit. But 
there was also another early return. 
Soon the dean had become such a fre- 
quent figure in Harcourt Street that 
the studio force would call cheerily to 
each other: ‘Better tell the Big Boss to 
jump down the elevator shaft. Here 
comes his man again.” 

One day Connick sat back from his 
desk and said: “You are just wasting 
your time coming here. Go down to 
New York. Here, I'll give you the ad- 
dresses of three or four firms that will 
be glad to make up what you want.” 

The dean took the addresses. But a 
few days later, while the office was still 
thinking of all the bills that could have 
been paid with the money from that 
commission, he reappeared. 

“I have come to get you to make our 
window for us.” 
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“But I’ve already told you that I 
don’t make these damned picture win- 
dows. Why didn’t you go to New 
York?” 

“I did. That’s just it.” 

He became very conciliatory. ‘“Those 
fellows that I went to see down there 
are no good. They have no convictions. 
And I have come to ask you to make 
us the kind of window you think we 
ought to have.” 

But his greatest obstacle, perhaps, 
was in the Americans who traveled in 
western Europe and then came home 
and talked in tremulous voice about 
the lost art of stained glass. When he 
stood up and declared that it was not 
a lost art to him, they assumed that the 
best he could hope to do was to approx- 
imate the work that the medieval glass- 
men had done well. But hadn't he told 
them that he had no desire to be a 
copyist? The mediaeval glassmen had 
had a flair for trying out all sorts of new 
ways in design and symbol and color. 
He had the same flair, if anybody cared 
to know. Maybe there was something 
to be expressed in glass in the twen- 
tieth century that had never been ex- 
pressed before—quite. That was what 
he meant to do some day if the chance 
came along. 

The force of craftsmen that he 
brought together in preparation for 
such a day became almost as much a 
matter of comment as the windows that 
he and they together made. They were 
from England; they were from Ger- 
many; they were from Connick’s own 
workshop, where they had perhaps 
answered an advertisement for “an 
errand boy with special talent in draw- 
ing.” Visitors came. They began to 
learn something of the entire process of 
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stained-glass windows: how the artist 
sketched the proposed window in colors; 
how another made a cartoon of it, sec- 
tion by section, in black and white, with 
lines to mark the boundaries of the dif- 
ferent pieces of glass; how heavy paper 
was then cut into pieces to correspond 
to the pieces of glass in colors selected 
under the eye of the master himself; 
how the glass of all gradings of thick- 
nesses and textures was cut; how it 
was all leaded and soldered into shape; 
how it was set up in a trial-gallery 
where it would have much the same 
light as in the building in which it was 
to be placed; how it was modified ac- 
cording to need; and how it was finally 
taken down, cemented and made water- 
proof before it was packed in sections 
and shipped away to where it was to be 
set up permanently. Visitors gained the 
impression that almost anybody from 
the girls in the front office to the gray 
old man who cemented the finished 
windows and pressed the leads down 
carefully would be competent to direct 
the work. 

With such support, he had come in 
the late 1920's to be a busy man. One 
never knew where to find him. He was 
on the road as his own representative; 
he was buried in the library; he was at 
his desk sketching a design while some- 
body talked to him; he was studying 
some noticeably brilliant window that 
had been set up in the gallery and say- 
ing just how anything with such wealth 
of color as that would have to be 
changed—if it required change; he was 
in the basement darkroom considering 
lantern slides by means of which he 
hoped to have all who would listen 
discover that the art of glass is not a 
lost art if only the artist has a chance; 
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he was sitting before the upstairs li- 
brary fireplace in his own house with 
some poet who understood glass be- 
cause he understood poetry; he was dic- 
tating to his wife on his monumental 
but interesting book, Adventures in 
Light and Color; he was in pursuit of 
waterfalls and glaciers to sing about in 
gay water-colors; he was in the office 
again, sitting back in his chair with 
some stringy light hair down over one 
eye and his lips still tightened from 
battle, telling a friend about some com- 
mittee chairman or  strong-chinned 
donor who has just left, and in general 
what an artist in glass is up against; he 
was smiling over some letter that his 
secretary had brought in from some 
unwavering champion of his work; he 
was wishing that he could spend the 
main body of his time in doing work 
that he wanted to do, instead of using 
it up in fighting off people’s cheap 
ideas; he was suddenly sitting erect in 
his chair, his face alight, as if he had 
never encountered a trouble in a life- 
time, telling of a great song in glass— 
or a symphony—that he hoped some 
day to make. 


Ill 

That was what he wanted to do—to 
sing, to express something of “the 
mighty singing which is America.” In 
order to see how a singing became the 
dominant quality in his glass it is not 
necessary to go far from New York. 
It is in the Princeton University Chapel 
windows—in the great chancel window, 
in the four Epic Windows devoted to 
Dante, Milton, Malory, and Bunyan. 
More of it is in the East Window—not 
to mention the new West Rose Win- 
dow—in St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New 
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York. “Oh, kids!’ exclaimed one of 
four well-painted girls who sat mechan- 
ically saying their prayers in this church 
one Sunday afternoon when a bright 
sun crept from a clouded sky. “Look!” 
And they sat as if they were seeing 
some vision, and hearing voices from 
an unsuspected heaven. More of it still 
is in the Great Rose Window of St. 
John the Divine. One sees true yellow 
and warm reds and rich blues fused 
into a radiating messenger of the sun; 
not just a window in colors, but ‘‘a sing- 
ing with bells and harps in the wind.” 

But he wanted to try an entire sym- 
phony in windows—or at least a sym- 
phonic poem. After waiting most of a 
lifetime, he had an opportunity without 
recent parallel in the modified French 
Gothic chapel designed by Charles Z. 
Klauder for the University of Pitts- 
burgh. For there were twenty-three im- 
portant windows in a building of com- 
pact unity, and four of these, the slender 
double lancets in the transepts, rose to 
such unexpected heights that they re- 
quired of the glassman perfect imagin- 
ation and perfect confidence. 

Connick was sure he had what was 
required. The windows that resulted 
celebrate the questing spirit of free men 
—such lay saints as Bach and Schubert 
and Chaucer and William Harvey and 
Galileo and Isaac Newton and Louis 
Pasteur, and such American survivals as 
the Boone Family in Kentucky, and 
Abraham Lincoln, and Pere Marquette, 
and Francis Asbury, and Lewis and 
Clark, and Emily Dickinson, and Chief 
Cornplanter. He found it easy to treat 
figures who had placed high value on 
the spirit of discovery. In the swiftly 
changing sunset light of a clear day 
these windows do produce a symphony’s 
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effect. Youthfulness is in the world 
again, the universe is a living universe, 
the sun a glorifier of what man can do. 

Not everyone across the street in 
Pittsburgh has found the way in to see 
what this glassman has done. And some 
of those who have ventured in have 
asked the wrong questions: ‘Were these 
windows Heinz’s idea?” “How many 
tons of glass are in a job like this?” 
But a vanguard of youth tells one what 
to expect. Boys and girls stop talking 
without being told as soon as they are 
inside, and whisper such questions as, 
“Did a man make it?” And certain 
adults not yet wholly unwilling to see 
a new thing come back day after day. 
They predict that a hundred years from 
now the stones at the entrance will be 
worn hollow—a hundred years from 
now. 

And they may be right. “Say,” Con- 
nick himself once remarked after a man 
had scoffed at glass in general as inter- 
esting only to a few aesthetics, “maybe 
the trouble with me is that I haven't 
been dead long enough.” It might be 
interesting once to reverse the usual 
process of looking indignantly back to 
the time when somebody was not appre- 
ciated, and look forward to the time 
when somebody may be. Perhaps after 
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the first or second hundred years, when 
intelligent people have come to regard 
light and color as important elements 
in their lives, candidates for the Ph. D. 
—if there are any left—will write 
theses about the most private details of 
Charles J. Connick’s record, and pre- 
pare chronological tabulations of his 
work. They will list windows of his in 
Paris and New York and Boston and 
Pittsburgh and St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis and Denver and San Francisco and 
Washington and all sorts of other 
places. It may even be possible to report 
that somebody accepted the fantastic 
Alice-in-Wonderland window that still 
exists only in design. And they will ask, 
“Did he start a new era in glass, or 
only happen to be there when the era 
came along?” They will be pleased in 
either event to record that he was a 
“cantankerous Irishman’—way _ back 
there in the dark ages of the twentieth 
century when Hitler strutted and raged 
—who had unharmful convictions, and 
clung to them until he was able to con- 
vert the light of the sun into new music. 
Something like that is what they may 
be saying you might have seen right “in 
the process of” if you had only been 
living—now. 


The thin, clear sap of spring has simmered down to the rich, 


Delicious amber of the finished autumn days. 


The Way Up 


MILDRED P. HALL 


IS hands were cold, his head 
H burning, and he was filled with 

an exultance fit to burst his 
heart. 

He looked around the cluttered cubi- 
cle of an office and laughed aloud. No 
more of this. He was on his way out— 
and up. Lady Luck had tapped him. 

With an effort, he calmed himself. 
Time was precious. He buzzed the 
switchboard girl and gave her a num- 
ber. 

“Hello—Pete?” he said after a mo- 
ment. “This is Jud. Listen—can I stay 
at your flat tonight? Or do you have 
to be alone to write those blood-cur- 
dling yarns of yours?” He laughed. 
“I've got some writing to do, and I 
can't take the time to go home to 
Flushing.” 

An inquiring hum came over the line. 

“Oh, nothing much,” he answered, 
grinning. “I’ve just been asked to do 
the radio script for the new American 
Foods program—for Crunchies. . . I'll 
say it’s a break.” 

He settled down in the sticky heat of 
his chair and gave Pete the glowing 
details. 

“Pelton’s in town—you know Pelton. 
Handles five million a year radio pub- 
licity for American Foods. Well, he 
wants a serial for Crunchies to take the 
place of ‘One American Girl’—and I’m 


the guy who's going to write it for 
him!” 


He jerked around as the door behind 
him slammed open. 

“Hey, Shakespeare!” The office boy 
always yelled. “You gotta take lunch 
now—Rosie wants the one o'clock to 
get her nails done.” 

Jud nodded impatiently, kicked the 
door shut after his tormentor. 

“I got the break on account of the 
holiday,” he went on to Pete with ris- 
ing acceleration. “Pelton gave the as- 
signment to Ruther and Roper Agency, 
and all their writers are out of town 
getting a breeze.” 

He paused. “. . . Kross? My God, 
no. I didn’t get it from him. I’m through 
working with that small-time louse of 
an agent. I got the tip direct from 
Ruther and Roper. Seems they liked 
those one-acters Kross sold to ‘Story 
Hour.’ . . Right. The ones I never got 
paid for—” 

The phone crackled. “Hey, you!” 
Rosie’s voice cut across the call. “The 
boss needs this line.” 

“R. and R. said if I could get a good 
woman's serial idea in shape, a heart- 
wringer,” Jud raced on, “Pelton would 
snap at it. He’s on his way to Holly- 
wood tomorrow night. Some fun... 
I'll have to work on it all night. See 
you later.” 

He was hanging up when he sud- 
denly yelled a last word into the phone. 
“This is it, Pete—I’m on my way up, 
boy!” 
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“How's the Great American Novel 
coming?” Rosie asked unfailingly as he 
passed her on his way out. 

It didn’t annoy him, this time. He 
stopped, waited for her to tell the 
mouthpiece, “Shippen Hosiery. Good 
mor-ning,” and plug in. 

“Say, Rosie—ever listen to those ra- 
dio serials like ‘Our Gal Sunday’ and 
‘One Man’s Family’ ?” 

“Nope. I like Jack Benny,” she said, 
bored. ‘‘Be back by one sharp, will you, 
Jud?” She looked up a second with a 
faint rise of interest. “You going on 
the air by any chance?” 

“Never can tell!” He couldn't keep 
the excitement out of his voice. 

He passed up the drugstore and went 
to Schrafft’s for lunch. For feminine 
atmosphere. After he gave his order, 
he listened avidly to the polite scream- 
ing around him, his brain tuned sharp- 
ly for an idea. 

A faint panic was growing in him as 
he finished his third cigarette and his 
second black coffee. The big idea was 
somewhere waiting for him, yet he 
couldn’t pull it in. And time was fly- 
ing. 

Then it came—piercingly—from a 
nearby table. 

. fidiculous, of course. Why, 
Anne’s only seventeen! Years too young 
even to marry, much less have a baby!” 

His coffee cup remained in mid-air. 

Too young to have a baby. That 
was it—surefire. Appealing innocence, 
young passion—a baby having a baby. 
A child scarcely free of her dolls. And 
with two sets of interfering in-laws in 
the plor— 

Jud raced to the office to get the pre- 
cious flow down on the pink invoice 
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pads of the Shippen Hosiery Company 
Sales Department. 

At eleven-thirty that night he was 
finishing the synopsis of the first thir- 
teen episodes in Pete’s uptown flat. At 
one, his shirt a dripping rag, he had 
three episodes complete. Two to go— 
Pelton wanted five samples. 

Pete, fat, sleepy and good-natured, 
came in with highballs at two. ‘‘How’s 
it going?” 

“Now listen, Pete,’ Jud said earnest- 
ly, handing over a sheaf of limp manu- 
script, “I don’t want any soft soap on 
this. You write—you know what's sour. 
I want you to be tough—I can take it.” 

But his nerves crawled as he waited 
for Pete’s verdict. He sat straddling a 
chair, smoking, his eyes on the floor, 
afraid to look at Pete’s face as he read. 

Pete’s deliberate fingers finally 

thumbed to the last page. He looked 
up. 
“It’s okay, Jud, I'd say—okay.” 
“No changes, huh?’’ Jud said tense- 
ly. ‘“How’d you like that episode in the 
bargain basement? I thought that 
would be a natural touch.” 

“Sure. That’s fine.” 

Jud sagged with relief. He laughed. 
“I knew I had it this time. The stuff 
sings. When they run out of money for 
the young husband’s law course, I’m 
going to have her give up her private 
room at the maternity hospital and 
have the baby in a—’” 

“Better watch your time, Jud,” Pete 
said gently, stifling a yawn. “If you're 
going to get that first mail.” 

Jud got up, swinging the chair out 
from between his legs with brisk vigor. 

“It’s been a long climb, Pete—but ! 
can see the top. This time, I know.” 
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Jud had it all figured out before he 
dropped into three hours’ exhausted 
sleep that night. The script would be 
read at the agency by say ten. It ought 
to be in Pelton’s hands by twelve or 
one. 

Pelton would have to read it right 
away, if he was going to Hollywood 
that night. R. and R. might call Jud 
that afternoon. If they wrote, he’d get 
it the following morning. If Pelton 
took the script to Hollywood with him 
to read on the way— 

That was what had happened, he fig- 
ured the next day when there was no 
word from the agency. He was tense, 
but not frightened. He knew that was 
good stuff he gave them—surefire. 

He was looking over his carbon copy 
at four-thirty when his desk phone rang. 
His hand was damp when he reached 
for it. 

“This was a nice script,” came the 
pleasant, impersonal voice of the R. 
and R. agent. “Just what Pelton or- 
dered. But Pelton left for Hollywood 
ahead of schedule.” 


“He—” Jud cleared his throat hard 
—"he took it with him?” 

“Well, no. He flew to Hollywood 
last night, as a matter of fact.” 

Jud waited, weak. “Yes?” 

“He seems to have changed his mind 
about what he wanted. The agency got 
a wire from him today. Instead of the 
mother serial he’s decided to do a night 
comedy program with Quacky Nelson.” 

Quacky Nelson. 

Jud hung up. He sat a long time 
with his elbows astride the manuscript, 
his chin on his fists. Dully he stared at 
the title, ““Bill’s Wife.” 

Still looking at it, he put out one 
hand, dragged the ’phone to him and 
called a number. 

“Hello. . . This is Jud Jones. Listen 
—I’ve got something pretty big, here. 
A script that was ordered for American 
Foods. In fact,” his voice dropped to a 
confidential note, ‘‘Pelton himself ap- 
proved the idea. But I’m letting you 
have a look at it, Kross, because at the 
last minute. . . 


Iridescent Ripple 


M. JEAN PRUSSING 


But the iridescent ripple 
On the water's blue 
Am I to you. 


Surge and miserere 
Of an unresting sea 
Are you to me. 


—You are a tide that engulfs me 
With the seasons of the moon. 


We Are Together 


GLapys NICHOLS 


AM his sister. He is ten years old, 
sturdy and sometimes jolly. But he 
is thoughtful, too, and he often 

makes me sad because he is so urgently 
imploring me for love and, in a sense, 
reassurance. He wants me to help him 
combat in his small person the loneli- 
ness of mankind. 

But I deny him and fail him because 
Iam unhappy. I say to him in my 
thoughts, “Go away from me. Make 
your own life. Get your strength from 
someone else. I am no longer strong.” 
I know this is cruel, but I continue to 
do it. 

He remembers how we used to be— 
close and warm in happiness. He looks 
at me, not understanding, feeling bleak. 

I said to him once when he was hang- 
ing at my heels, talking, “Why don’t 
you get yourself a friend to talk to?” 
He said, “I have tried, but all they 
know about is playing cowboy.” 

Once I passed by him in the picture 
show. He was sitting alone near the 
back. I was going up the aisle, leaving. 
He called out softly and caught my 
hand. I thought he was coming with me 


and went on without a word. He had 
only meant to say hello. I think he had 
meant emotionally, without words, “I 
am sitting here alone in the dark thea- 
ter and suddenly I see you, a part of my 
life. I must reach out to you.” 

As I walked on he turned away with 
a sad little gesture of releasing me. 
Then I understood. He had meant, “I 
am here and you are passing by. But 
we are together, aren’t we?” Imploring. 

The sadness held me. I went back 
and sat beside him. I whispered mean- 
inglessly, ““Why are you sitting so far 
away from the screen? Won't it hurt 
your eyes?” He said, “No, I like it 
better here.” 

He had earned some money that 
morning from a neighbor. He reached 
in his pocket and took out a nickel. He 
said, “Here, buy yourself some candy.” 

I held his little hand and gave him 
for a moment what he wanted. Love. 
Straight. And it unshielded me. The 
only defense I had been able to find 
against life as it was happening to me, 
was hardness. And sitting there beside 
him I lost that. 


An Economist Considers James Joyce 


Kar H. NIEBYL 


of their special subject matter, they 
discover that many of the conclu- 
sions arrived at through the employ- 
ment of classical scientific method and 
theory are found to be at variance with 
observable fact. In this situation they 
can choose one of two alternatives: they 
can disregard reality and be content 
with the perfection with which their ar- 
tificially created “system” works, or they 
can choose the more difficult task of re- 
formulating their concepts in conform- 
ity with the actually existing reality. If 
economists differ from their fellow sci- 
entists, it is in the fact that they experi- 
ence the necessity for this choice more 
frequently than others because of the 
character of their object of investigation. 
It is this peculiar characteristic of 
their subject matter, namely, of the ac- 
tual process of living, which today grad- 
ually forces also all the other intellectu- 
al disciplines to concern themselves with 
the problem of concept-formation, 7.e., 
with an analysis of our actual process 
of living and, in a broader sense of the 
term, with economics with reference to 
the way in which this process is inter- 
preted by the human beings engaged in 
it. This process of reéxamination and 
reorientation works, of course, both 
ways. Thus, just as the literary critic is 
increasingly forced to be acutely aware 
of social and economic change, so the 
economist, who as a social being at- 


[’ economists embark upon analyses 


tempts to give meaning to all the other 
aspects of his complex social existence, 
finds himself compelled to apply and 
to test his findings in other fields. 

As a matter of fact, any problem ex- 
perienced and observed in reality will 
be seen upon closer investigation to con- 
tain within itself a multiplicity of as- 
pects. In the relatively recent past we 
grew accustomed to treat each of these 
aspects separately. This process of “‘spe- 
cialization” has been carried even fur- 
ther in the attempt to develop particu- 
lar methods for the analysis of each one 
of the many aspects. Literary critics, 
psychologists, sociologists, economists, 
natural scientists, and all the other var- 
ious departmentalists became increas- 
ingly estranged from one another and 
from their respective subject and thus 
carried on their work under the illusion 
of independence. Only recently have at- 
tempts been made to effect a reunifica- 
tion of the universitas literarum. 

Within the realms of economics and 
sociology in particular these tendencies 
toward a reéxamination of established 
doctrines with a view to developing a 
generally valid scientific method have 
become more pronounced. A new dis- 
cipline is gradually emerging: the eco- 
nomics or sociology of knowledge. It 
may be useful to state some of the ba- 
sic concepts of this unifying discipline 
as we see them before embarking upon 
a closer examination of the particular 
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subject matter which is before us, that 
is, the work of James Joyce. 

Society develops in forms of pro- 
cesses, each process being distinguished 
from the other by specific characteristics 
which afford it a particular unity. Men 
living and acting together form these 
processes. By terming these unities ‘‘pro- 
cesses,” we wish to indicate that none 
of them has static characteristics but is 
continually changing. Nor are these 
changes merely quantitative. The 
change from one type of unity to an- 
other also indicates a qualitative 
change. As a basic characteristic of so- 
cial existence this qualitative change 
means, among other things, that the 
problems that confront man at any time 
are not simplv the extension in greater 
or less intensity of old problems, but 
that they are essentially and inescapably 
new. It is in the process of solving these 
problems that human thought develops 
and concepts are formulated. As con- 
cepts are developed in particular situa- 
tions of longer or shorter duration in 
accordance with the particular social 
processes involved, the developed con- 
cepts necessarily undergo permutations 
and changes along with the changes in 
the social problematics. 

A further qualification has to be 
made here. The final unity of society at 
a given period of time is not represent- 
ed merely by an interdependent mass of 
single individuals but by a number of 
different social groups. These socio- 
economic strata are the results of the 
definite functions of the respective 
groups within the social whole and each 
one develops its own particular brand 


1For a more detailed analysis, see my article: ‘‘The 
Need for a Concept of Value in Economic Theory,’’ 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1940, Vol. 
LIV, No. 2, pp. 201 ff 
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of concepts in conformity with that as- 
pect of reality which it experiences. One 
social group, however, predominates at 
a given time owing to the dominance of 
its function. 

Having once become dominant, and 
while dominant having developed cor- 
responding concepts, this group at- 
tempts to maintain its dominance irre- 
spective of the continuous structural 
change that endangers this position. 
The effort to maintain this position 
represents itself in an attempt to indoc- 
trinate the succeeding generations of 
the other social strata with the fictitious 
notion of an a priori validity of con- 
cepts which actually have been develop- 
ed and had had functional validity only 
in the preceding period. 

Here then we have, for the economist 
at least, an important starting point for 
an understanding of literature: that is, 
literature in modern society presents 
inherently the problem of semantics. 


II 

As social processes succeed one an- 
other in the general process of human 
development, terms and concepts are 
carried over and given new meaning 
by successive dominant groups, each 
one attempting, as its function declines, 
to establish 7ts meaning of the concepts 
as static and universal. The result is 
that language acquires different layers 
of meaning, a fact which is disguised 
by the ideological character of thought 
when it becomes separated from real- 
ity and is regarded as having meaning 
independently of social existence. The 
social necessity of this phenomenon is 
the particular point which in our opin- 
ion makes the work of James Joyce so 
immensely significant and outstanding. 


AN ECONOMIST CONSIDERS JAMES JOYCE 


Both of Joyce’s most important works, 
the Ulysses and Finnigan’s Wake have 
evoked the most vociferous complaints, 
especially from academic critics, on the 
ground that they are “unreadable.” 
These critics, reared in the traditions of 
Aristotelian logic and idealistic think- 
ing, have approached these works as if 
they were products of the immediate tra- 
dition of the nineteenth century novel. 
Joyce’s alliterative use of words, his neg- 
lect of the “accepted” sentence structure 
as well as the ‘‘accepted” dramatic struc- 
ture of literary creations, his nonchalant 
treatment of the “‘essential’’ element of 
time sequence, and his quite unconven- 
tional use of the allegorical device have 
been treated as mannerisms and dis- 
missed as too obscure to warrant a la- 
borious and detailed investigation into 
their meanings. It was not realized that 
only the latter, with the help of a cor- 
rect scientific method, could create that 
understanding which Joyce’s work can 
command. We shall not discuss here 
fully those literary and Freudian inter- 
pretations which are significant only of 
their authors, and which as far as Joyce 
is concerned, rather belong to the sub- 
ject matter of his work than contribute 
to the understanding of it. 

It is our contention that the particu- 
lar subject matter, the “story,” com- 
posed of particular events and their se- 
quence, is comparatively irrelevant to 
that comprehension of the work aimed 
at by the author. The general subject 
matter of both works is society of today 
—that society in which we live and of 
which we are constituent parts. In dis- 
tinguishing between the themes of 
Ulysses and Finnigan’s Wake, it is the 
“world theatre” that we experience to- 
day and an analysis of the way in which 
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we experience it which forms the sub- 
ject matter of U/ysses, a fact that is in- 
dicated by Joyce in describing the activ- 
ities of his dramatis personae during a 
day. In contradistinction to this, Finni- 
gan’s Wake attempts an analysis of our 
ideas, of the apparatus with which we 
perceive this world, a self-analysis of 
the mind of western civilization. Appro- 
priately, a dream is used as the quasi- 
realistic medium for the presentation of 
this analysis. 

Joyce seems to be aware of the 
pseudo-pragmatic attitude of the mid- 
dle classes toward the world, whether 
the latter confront them in reality or 
through the medium of symbolic fiction 
as, e.g., in the case of Joyce’s own work. 
He leaves, therefore, hidden behind all 
his techniques which appeal to the read- 
er as “destructive,” a faint semblance of 
sequence of events, i.e., a story. The 
stories of Ulysses and Finnigan’s Wake 
have been told so many times that it 
is unnecessary to recount them here. 
We shall return, however, to particular 
aspects of these stories later. 

More important are the acting indi- 
viduals presented. Joyce does not want 
us to look for concrete incarnations of 
his “heroes” in this world. His individ- 
uals are symbols for all man, i.e., syn- 
thetic compositions for which we shall 
be able to find the counterparts only in 
the humanity of the Occident as a 
whole. The particular social character- 
istics for which each one of the three 
main characters are representative will 
be discussed in more detail below. 

In what particular form and by 
means of what techniques does Joyce 
present his “world theatre”? We had 
said before that as a matter of gradually 
recognized fact modern man looks at 
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the world and thinks of the world se- 
mantically. That is, he thinks in concepts 
and pictures not factually created in and 
by his own process of living. On the 
contrary, his thought patterns are taken 
from the past. His thoughts are thus 
separated from his actions and he can 
conceive of the latter only as mere 
existence. Bloom represents such mere 
existence; while Dedalus, the cut-off 
existence of thought, is symbolically 
expressed as its dialectical counterpart. 
The basic problematic with which Joyce 
is concerned and which he tries to pre- 
sent is, therefore, that proud achieve- 
ment of mankind since Plato: idealistic 
thinking. 

The socio-genesis of idealistic think- 
ing is highly interesting. In primitive 
societies as well as in oriental and occi- 
dental societies, idealistic thinking is 
always found to develop exactly at that 
point at which the dominant group be- 
gins to dissociate itself from the com- 
plete and concrete process of produc- 
tion. In primitive society it is the devel- 
opment of ancestral worship, a develop- 
ment which is well demonstrated for 
instance in Polynesian primitive tribal 
groups. In oriental society it is the de- 
velopment of abstract thinking as rep- 
resented, for instance, in the Old Testa- 
ment. In occidental society it is the 
work of the mystic, seven-town-borr. 
Homer, that initiates the era of think- 
ing in idealistic patterns. Ulysses, the 
central hero of Homer’s Odyssey, is a 
symbol of the royal trader. Production 
itself is carried on by the household 
under the direction of the woman. But 
the Greek household at that time was 
not self-sufficient. It needed supple- 
mentary foodstuffs, e.g., from the 
Black Sea, and this important economic 
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activity of exchanging the products of 
the household for the needed food- 
stuffs was in the hands of the pater 
familias or, as we have become accus- 
tomed to call him, the king, who thus 
was separated from the process of pro- 
duction. The products of his own house- 
hold, as well as the things which he 
traded for them, acquired the character 
of commodities, z.e., seemed to be en- 
tities in themselves whose function and 
purpose was that of “exchange values,” 
the only aspect important to him. 
The mere external form of organized 
social creations thus became the basis 
upon which thought patterns began to 
develop, a process which was later enor- 
mously reénforced when the large-scale 
application of slave labor began to pro- 
duce its dialectic opposite: private own- 
ership of the means of production; and 
thus created a situation in which the 
owners, not participating in the act of 
producing, held the same position of 
functional separation from the process 
of production that the trader held as 
symbolized in Homer’s U/ysses. 

Ulysses thus symbolizes the freeing 
of the intellect and, e.g., in the story of 
Ulysses observing Nausicaa is indicated 
the birth of the concept of “‘beauty,” 
and not merely a Freudian symbolism 
with which our modern interpreters 
nauseate themselves and their readers. 
We see in this period the dawn of the 
separation of man and nature, of think- 
ing separate from acting, and that 
means that we also observe the sunset 
of organic living. 

It is thus highly significant that Joyce 
takes this historical event in the presen- 
tation of Homer's fable as the basic 
form for his work. He takes -it, how- 
ever, in a particular way. He takes it 
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as a pattern, that is, statically, and 
therewith shows himself to be under 
the same influence of idealistic think- 
ing that he intends to present analytic- 
ally. He fails to see that there is a qual- 
itative difference between this dawn of 
“intellectual” freedom and the twilight 
in which intellectual freedom appears 
today. And in this failure to recog- 
nize this fundamental qualitative differ- 
ence, and because of the complete ab- 
sence of any knowledge of the social 
dynamics of the intervening period, 
Joyce is in a position which makes it 
impossible—for him—to present an ac- 
tual solution for the anarchy and base- 
ness of mankind that he describes. 


Ill 
This brings us to Joyce’s use of lang- 
uage. There is, in the first place at 
least, a double purpose in his word- 


transmutations. On the one hand he 
wants to present the many-layered 
thinking of man, and it is well to re- 
member that Joyce is speaking of man 
generically; and on the other hand he 
shows the factual non-existence of sep- 
arate nations within western civilization 
by joining a multitude of national lang- 
uages in that one which he uses. Intui- 
tively Joyce shows here again a great 
insight. The likelihood of monogenesis 
of language has been attested by such 
scientists as Antoine Meiller, Marcel Co- 
hen, and Alfredo Trombetti. That the 
process of differentiation of language is 
really a socio-genetic one may be found 
indicated in the researches of Father 
Schmidt.? We hope that the reader will 
bear with us if we present an example 
of such socio-genesis which is at once 


°Cf., Margaret Schlauch, ‘‘The Social Basis of Lin- 
guistics,"’ Science and Society, Vol. 1, No. I, pp. 34-35. 


interesting and illuminating, as well as 
significant for Joyce’s use of language. 
Father Schmidt had found that the 
purely vocalic Auslaut was characteris- 
tic of the language used by patriarchal 
hunting people. The single consonant 
Auslaut was used apparently only by 
matriarchal agricultural people, while 
the multiple consonant Axs/aut seemed 
to be representative of the languages of 
nomads. The social dynamics underly- 
ing this language differentiation be- 
come clear if we remember that any 
social organization of which we know 
at any time began with agricultural ac- 
tivity and that this agricultural activity 
is the indispensable condition for any 
development of nomadism.* 

This early differentiation of lang- 
uage was further complicated by the 
later development of nations and “na- 
tional” languages. The qualitative 
change in the period of social disinte- 
gration visible in modern times is char- 
acterized not only by a stagnation in the 
development of these “‘national” lang- 
uages, but is leading at places even to 
a reversion in the development of lang- 
uage, #.é., to attempts to create artificial- 
ly, intellectually a more generally valid 
language by using, e.g., Latin and Gal- 
lic word-roots aside from contemporary 
ones. The attempt of Joyce towards a 
generally representative language thus 
mirrors the original basic unity of lang- 
uage. 

To his transmutations of a phonetic 
and inter-language character, Joyce su- 
per-imposes certain systems of parallel- 
isms, ¢.g., to the Odyssey, to the human 


3It is true that hunting in many cases has preceded 
agricultural activity. In as far as it did Pe agricul- 
tural activity and existed without any of the latter, it 
represented a form of living definitely distinct from those 
social organizations which besides the development of 
merely procreative taboos began to develop social customs, 
sanctions, and laws traceable in our social institutions. 
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body, to human thought, and so on. 
Such parallels are reflected not only in 
words but also in sentences and scenes. 
The famous library episode is thus 
made to resurrect the Scylla and 
Charybdis episode of the Odyssey which 
Joyce uses to make the human thought 
vacillate between the Scylla of Aristot- 
elian dogma and the Charybdis of Pla- 
tonic mysticism.* The interesting part 
of this scene is, however, that the dia- 
lectical opposition has been given an 
ideological character, i.e., a dialectics 
itself divorced from reality. The same 
type of presentation we find in the jux- 
taposition of Stratford and London as 
in the cave of Aeolus and the newspa- 
per office. 

The symbolic reference to the human 
body is well known. The public library 
scene is made to represent the brain; 
the scene of the beach represents the 
eye; the scene in the cabman’s shelter, 
the nerves; Mrs. Bloom’s reveries, sex, 
etc. Similarly the different disciplines of 
the sciences are symbolically represent- 
ed. Dignam’s funeral stands for re- 
ligion; Bloom’s deliberations upon 
awakening, for economics; the brothel 
scene, for magic; etc. 

Most exploited of all the supposed 
parallelisms of Joyce in recent interpre- 
tations has been, of course, the Freud- 
ian system. Almost universally Joyce’s 
use of Freudian analysis has been in- 
terpreted as a method employed for the 
purpose of revealing the subconscious 
through the medium of images. It seems 
to have been entirely forgotten that this 
method of Freud is an individual-psy- 
chological one. As Joyce is not con- 
cerned, however, with the digging up 

*Cf., R. Miller-Budnitskaya, ‘‘James Joyce's Ulysses’’ 


(translated from the Russian by N. J. Nelson), Déaletics, 
No. 5, pp. 6 ff. 


of the subconscious of individuals as 
such, it is more likely to suppose that 
he employed that method in order to 
show allegorically the irrationality of 
the human psyche. The subconscious 
images, then, represent the formation 
of social myths which are made to in- 
dicate that no transformative solution 
can possibly be contained in them. 

Similarly we have to approach the 
use of the Oedipus complex symbol 
with a slight variation of the original 
meaning of this term. The relation of 
Bloom and Dedalus and, analogically, 
that of Ulysses and Telemachus is rep- 
resented in the way that Dedalus is 
looking for his spiritual father as 
Bloom is imagining in Dedalus his own 
dead son. The Freudian interpretation 
of the father-son relationship, enforced 
by the allegorical reference to the 
Ulysses-Telemachus myth, lifts the gen- 
eration problem, i.e., a problem of con- 
crete social motion, into the realm of a 
Static juxtaposition of ideas, the latter 
symbolizing at the same time the con- 
tradiction between thinking in terms of 
“received doctrine,’ and  apostatic 
thinking. Joyce, thus, not only success- 
fully circumvents the danger of intro- 
ducing a dynamic problem into his stat- 
ic presentation but succeeds by the use 
of this circumvention in eliminating the 
necessity of providing a practical solu- 
tion to a dynamic problem, i.e., he is 
simply staticising it. The search for the 
father, 7.e., the subconscious awareness 
of the reality of the generation prob- 
lem (and that is of the problem of so- 
cial motion) is, therefore, heresy sym- 
bolized in the taboo-reaction of “‘orig- 
inal sin.” 

The ideological treatment of the 
father-son relationship is represented 
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also in the type of language and the 
mode of presentation employed. Joyce 
does not use either a modern thought 
structure or the Homeric thought struc- 
ture, but medieval and _ scholastic 
thought patterns. By means of the Cath- 
olic ritual, the technique of liturgical 
texts and Aquinasian philosophy, the 
father-son relationship is transformed 
into the consubstantiality of father and 
son, and here again the originally dy- 
namic problem has been successfully 
provided with a static solution. The 
Immaculate Conception constitutes in 
the same way a rationalizing away of 
the danger of having to deal with real- 
istic motion. 

The absence of motion manifested in 
the use of allegories and presented in 
medieval thought patterns must, there- 
fore, lead Joyce as well as his hero, 
Stephen Dedalus, to the feeling of 
guilt, as a manifestation of the sub- 
conscious awareness of the contradic- 
tion of actual motion and postulated 
statics. In the whole symbolic represen- 
tation of this awareness of sin Joyce 
again employs the means of parallel- 
isms. From ancient mythology he takes 
the story of the Erinyes who, represent- 
ing pre-classic Greek matriarchal ta- 
boos, haunted those guilty of matri- 
cide. In medieval times the parallel is 
found in the Christian-scholastic con- 
ception of original sin and in modern 
times, of course, in the sexual frustra- 
tion of the Freudian type. Situationally 
the problem is presented by Joyce in 
Ulysses’ visit to Circe, in the tempta- 
tion of Saint Anthony, and in the Wal- 
purgisnacht, with the Brocken as an in- 
teresting subservient symbol. We need 
not repeat here that Joyce’s use of the 
Circe episode of Homer amounts again 
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to a misinterpretation. We have prev- 
iously shown the necessity for Joyce to 
represent so-called historical events in 
a way that fits his particular purpose. 


IV 

Bloom is meant to be the symbolic 
antithesis of Dedalus. His actions and 
deliberations are described in the most 
naturalistic fashion, driving the style 
of Flaubert, Proust, and Huysmans (La 
Bas) to its utmost. The scenes at break- 
fast and in the brothel are ample proof 
of this. 

In the presentation of Marion, Joyce 
employs another interesting stylistic de- 
vice, which under the name of “stream 
of consciousness method” has caused 
so much confusion to modern literary 
critics. In contradistinction to the meth- 
od of presentation employed in the 
brothel scene, Joyce seems to symbolize 
in the reveries of Marion the unreflect- 
ed living of the mere human animal by 
describing minutely and quasi-realistic- 
ally the flow of subconscious mental 
activity. The “stream of consciousness 
method” employed here is thus to be 
understood as a contradiction to the 
ideologizations of Stephen and the ra- 
tionalizations of Bloom. The dialectical 
relation between these two mental 
statuses on the one hand and the one 
of Marion on the other is, therefore, of 
a kind different from the dialectic inter- 
dependence and unity of Stephen and 
Bloom. The former represents the con- 
tradiction within society, the latter the 
contradiction within man, i.e., his so- 
cial “split personality.” 

It is left to Bloom to bring the fan- 
tastic drama of Joyce’s Ulysses to its 
culmination. The “merely” acting, ra- 
tionalizing, petty bourgeois develops 
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into the prophetic symbol of modern 
society. When drunk and under the 
influence of hallucinations he sees him- 
self through the eyes of the Crier as the 
“well-known dynamitard, forger, biga- 
mist, bawd and cuckold, and a public 
nuisance . . .”,° a self-recognition that 
is immediately reversed on a higher 
level of hallucinations when seeing him- 
self first as a workman, then as the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin.® In his election 
address he grows impassioned: ‘‘La- 
bour-saving apparatuses, supplanters, 
bugbears, manufactured monsters for 
mutual murder . . . The poor man 
starves while they are grassing their 
royal mountain stags or shooting peas- 
ants and phartridges . . . But their 
reign is rover for rever and ever and 
id 


He becomes the “world’s greatest re- 
former,” and a millionairess whispers: 
“Isn’t he simply wonderful?’’* We re- 


member that it is Dedalus, the ideolo- 
gizing complementary opposite of 
Bloom who appears later as “His Emin- 
ence, Simon Stephen Cardinal Dedalus, 
Primate of all Ireland.’”® After Bloom 
has assumed “a mantle of cloth of 
gold” he “ascends and stands on the 
stone of destiny.” He then “holds up 
his right hand . . . His palfrey neighs. 
Immediate silence . . . Wireless inter- 
continental and inter-planetary trans- 
mitters are set for reception message 
.. .10 And he begins to speak, after 
first having handed out jobs: ‘My be- 
loved subjects; a new era is about to 
dawn ... yea, on the word of Bloom, 
ye shall ere long enter into the golden 


5James Joyce, Ulysses, Shakespeare and Company, Paris, 
1928, } ~ 445. 

Sp. 452 

Tp. 453 

8p. 455. 

%p. 493. 

1p, 456. 
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city .. .”11 The picture of our modern 
petty bourgeois dictators is complete. 
But Joyce goes even further with this 
scathing social self-analysis. Bloom 
finds himself “unmanned” and “‘a thing 
under the yoke”?? of Bello who tells 
him that he is “in for it.”!* The char- 
acterization of this oppressor of Bloom 
is very clear: he is sucking a “thumping 
good stock Exchange cigar’’ and reads 
“the Licensed Victuallers Gazette 

.. "14 “T see . . . Guinness’s prefer- 
ence shares are at sixteen three quar- 
ters.” The line of thought is ended by 
quenching “his cigar angrily on Bloom’s 
ear,”!5 a fashion which Joyce anticipat- 
ed from modern concentration camps. 
Stephen Dedalus, the intellectual coun- 
terpart of the petty bourgeois, no- 
where-at-home Bloom, formulates the 
appropriate philosophy of life: “Let 
my country die for me. Up to the pres- 
ent it has done so . . . Long live 
life!’’"16 

Joyce, because of his whole method 
of presentation and analysis, can not 
have been aware of the realistic grue- 
someness of his prophecy. But even his 
static, although most realistic, analysis 
of the modern mind showed that it was 
to be the petty bourgeois, rationalizing 
himself and being rationalized into a 
Don Quixotean hero, who was to rep- 
resent the real social forces in carica- 
ture. 

If we want to formulate at this point 
some tentative conclusions of our dis- 
cussion of Ulysses, we may say that 
Ulysses represents a surgical operation 
performed by Joyce on the actual be- 


Mp, 458. 
12p, $03. 
13p. 501. 
4p. 501. 
5p. 502. 
16H, 553. 
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havior of man in modern western civil- 
ization. Just as a surgical operation can- 
not rejuvenate a decaying human body, 
so Joyce cannot present us in his U/ysses 
with any practical conclusion and there- 
fore with any positive prescription for 
future behavior. 


V 

There are considerable differences to 
be observed in Finnigan’s Wake if we 
contrast it with U/ysses. The language 
employed for instance has suffered a 
further transmutation. In discussing 
Ulysses we had referred previously to 
Joyce’s use of syn- and anaphonetics in 
the construction of words. The use of 
this method has, in our opinion, misled 
many people to think that it would be 
easier to “understand”’ Joyce if his work 
were read aloud. In Finnigan’s Wake 
it becomes quite clear that mere phon- 
etic reception cannot replace painstak- 
ing intellectual analysis. Finnigan’s 
Wake describes the dream of Mr. Hum- 
phrey Chimpden Earwicker. Mr. Ed- 
mund Wilson, one of the most intelli- 
gent critics of Joyce, has complained of 
the fact that the ideas expressed 
through the language used in Finni- 
gan’s Wake cannot be seen, and one 
should be able to see dreams.’*7 The 
mistake underlying this rather common 
contention is that there is no such in- 
dividual by the name of Earwicker who 
is dreaming and whose dream could be 
visually represented. Earwicker’s dream 
is the symbol of the mental state of 
man, and the dream life of Finnigan's 
Wake constitutes more than a mere 
juxtaposition to the day of Ulysses. 

There are a number of aspects of this 

"Edmund Wilson, ‘‘Joyce’s Finnigan’s Wake; II,” 


The New Republic, July 12, 1939, Vol. LXXXIX, No. 
1284, p. 270. 


use of the dream as the symbol for the 
present state of the mind of man. We 
have already referred to the difference 
in the subject matter of Finnegan's 
Wake from that of Ulysses. While in 
the latter Joyce was describing the ac- 
tivity of modern man, he presents in 
Finnigan’s Wake the mind of modern 
man which perceives of this activity and 
which exists, as shown in U/ysses, apart 
from the activity of man. Both works 
are thus necessarily complementary, and 
together constitute, to use Karen Horn- 
ey’s phrase, “the neurotic personality 
of our time,’’'® 7.e., the split personality 
of man. 

The phonetic word associations used 
in Ulysses had thus to give way in Fin- 
nigan’s Wake to elaborately systema- 
tized picture associations. These asso- 
ciations are increasingly constructed 
with reference to a multitude of appar- 
ently arbitrary frame-systems. Such 
frame-systems are, for instance, provid- 
ed by the collection of objects in Ear- 
wicker’s room, or by concept-associa- 
tions as, for instance, names of rivers, 
trees, etc. With regard to the latter it 
is important to recognize that Joyce 
here is using the form, i.e., the names 
of a certain subject matter for his asso- 
Ciative purposes, 7.e., consciously uses 
that aspect which lends itself directly 
to the semantic purpose. The result 
is that the language employed can nei- 
ther be read aloud nor be seen, but 
must be studied with more than com- 
mon. assiduity. 

Earwicker himself, the man who 
dreams, is the embodiment of both 
Bloom and Dedalus. As Bloom he ap- 
pears in the reflections on his life as a 


18Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, 
New York, W. W. Norton, 1937. 
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chastened petty bourgeois, a pub-pro- 
prietor with occasional lapses into the 
commonness of his class. As Dedalus 
he has elevated his own rationalizing 
existence as Bloom, as well as his ideol- 
ogizations as Dedalus to the next high- 
er level, into the realm of the repressed 
consciousness—the dream. This dream, 
however, the symbol of occidental hu- 
manity, is not to be conceived only 
as a mechanism of the social mind 
divorced from the activity of the day; 
neither, of course, does it represent 
simply an outlet for the repressions and 
frustrations of that everyday life. 
Rather, the dream is the agony of man, 
a reproduction of the awareness of the 
lost fatherhood, 7.e., real life, on a 
higher level. The full impact of the 
guilt turns the dream, at least in the 
first part of the work, into a night- 
mare. 

If we take this dream as a state of 
the mind of man and Earwicker as a 
symbol for the latter, Earwicker is not 
bound to dream merely that which an 
individual pub-owner would be likely 
to dream. He can be any incarnation of 
western humanity; for instance, an his- 
torian, an engineer, a writer, and so on; 
and equally well can he command any 
language that any man of this world 
could command. 

Unlike the case of Marion, nay, in 
contradiction to her, Earwicker’s dream 
is not a mere reverie, and the language 
employed here cannot possibly be char- 
acterized by the term “stream of con- 
sciousness method.”” The method em- 
ployed represents directly the images 
and mental structures that we do pos- 
sess, and does not indicate merely re- 
pressed desires. 

The inability to understand the sym- 
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bolic character of the dream content of 
Finnigan’s Wake is beginning to incite 
critics to purely imaginative interpre- 
tations and to look for parallelisms and 
structures where there are none. Ed- 
mund Wilson has given a good exam- 
ple of such an idealistic interpretation, 
quite unaware of the fact that by doing 
so he only offers a further example of 
what Joyce had been describing with- 
out adding anything towards its ex- 
planation. Wilson found it interesting 
that Earwicker in the first part of his 
dream does not display any desires for 
relations with his wife. The explana- 
tion that Mr. Wilson offers is directly 
ad hominem. He points out that in 
“Portrait of an Artist” and in ‘“The 
Dead” the relations of the young mar- 
ried couple are in the center of the 
story. “In ‘Exiles’ the young married 
couple appear again with a son...” 
“In Ulysses the relations of man and 
wife, by this time almost middle aged 

.” are presented again, but in an ad- 
vanced state. “Now in Finnigan’s Wake 
the husband and wife have reached an 
age at which from the emotional point 
of view they seem hardly important to 
one another . . .”?® In other words a 
process of aging is going on. 

There does not seem to be any ap- 
parent reason for such an interpreta- 
tion. It is precisely the subject matter of 
Finnigan’s Wake to transpose the hu- 
man activity of Ulysses into the last 
full elevation of pure ideological exist- 
ence in Finnigan’s Wake. Within the 
latter realm, normal relations as such 
cannot possibly have any symbolic sig- 
nificance. Only when their meaning is 
transposed and rationalized can they be 


19Cf., Edmund Wilson, ‘‘H. C. Earwicker and Family,”’ 
The New Republic, Vol. LXXXIX, No. 1282, June 28, 
1939, p. 205. 
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used as symbols. It is only symbolic 
significance that interests Joyce, espec- 
ially in Finnigan’s Wake, and not any 
possible life-likeness. 

Thus we find Mr. Earwicker occupied 
with desires towards his daughter and 
identifications with his son. The mean- 
ing of these images cannot be discover- 
ed by any direct reference to Freudian 
psychoanalysis. They are used here to 
represent those guilt feelings, 7.e., to 
give the dream that specific character 
of a nightmare, the necessity for which 
we have pointed out above. 

Similarly, none of the things that 
Earwicker seems to observe appears to 
him in concrete forms. The pub, the 
river, the objects in his room, etc.,— 
they all appear directly in a transposed 
form. All these transpositions, however, 
form one consistent and static whole. 
And here we find the reason why Joyce 
is able to refer approvingly to Vico’s 
philosophy of history. In a static state 
everything repeats itself and any possi- 
bility towards a development of con- 
tradictions within the system is elimin- 
ated by definition. It is not active, real 
life, as we cannot repeat often enough, 
with which Joyce is concerned. It is 
man’s particular, present-day perception 
of life that Joyce represents in the 
dream of man in which all and every- 
thing exists in transposed form only. 

The ending, therefore, if we can 
speak of an ending with reference to a 
static subject matter, can be different in 
Finnigan’s Wake from that which it 
necessarily had to be in Ulysses. That is, 
Finnigan’s Wake can contain a solu- 
tion, but this solution is—and has to be 
—necessarily an ideological solution, 
i.e., a solution that has no practical 
value. 
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Earwicker’s guilt feelings about his 
abnormal desires towards his daughter 
and his son can thus transform and dis- 
solve themselves—as in the case of the 
image of his daughter which turns into 
the image of his wife—precisely and 
only for the reason that this transfor- 
mation and dissolution of his problems 
takes place within the mind, 2.e., the 
dream. 

We found before that these guilt 
feelings had to be understood not in 
a direct Freudian way but symbolically, 
pointing to the social character of the 
dream and the lost connection with 
reality. Their transformation and dis- 
solution, therefore, has a typical char- 
acter of a substitute solution with the 
qualification that this substitute solu- 
tion takes place in the mind and not in 
reality. The real issue that man faces, 
the successful coping with the problems 
of this world of which he is a part, 
is veiled. It is only because of this char- 
acter of the apparent solving of Mr. 
Earwicker’s nightmares that Joyce can 
leave him at the moment when he sup- 
posedly “awakes.” Symbolically that 
moment is placed on a Sunday morning 
—in the medieval frame the moment 
in which the agony of our life in this 
valley of tears is ended and Christ 
shows us the way to eternal happiness. 
Analogically, Earwicker’s, i.e., man’s 
awakening, is not to be understood as 
a return to a real world of reasoned 
action but only to the beginning of a 
new cycle a Ja Vico in man’s mind. 

This ending is quite appropriate to 
Mr. Bloom’s dreams of dictatorship. 
The reign of the rationalizing petty 
bourgeois must dissolve itself in the 
death of that civilization, visualized as 
an eternal agony. 
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Joyce’s work can thus be put into a 
line not only with Homer's great epic, 
but with Cervantes’ Don Quixote and 
Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. As Homer 
has given us a full and representative 
picture of the end of oriental and the 
beginning of occidental society, Cer- 
vantes exposed the separation between 
ideas and reality at a time when feudal 
society had given way to modern trade. 
Balzac, like Cervantes and Homer, be- 
ing himself essentially a conservative, 


Beached 


SOPHIE HIMMELL 


ruthlessly takes apart the thought pat- 
terns of his time, the period of transi- 
tion from the ancien regime to modern 
industrialism, unveiling the shortcom- 
ings of the old institutions bitingly as 
well as analyzing unmercifully the false 
hopes of romantic progressivism. James 
Joyce has performed this task for our 
own time. Like Balzac, Cervantes, and 
Homer he has put in front of us a 
mirror of grandiose clarity which re- 
flects but does not direct. 


Not having been endowed with Helen’s beauty, 


Only with Helen’s need for launching ships, 


She frequents fog-hung quays that harbor sailors 


Beached by the tempest of their hungry lips. 


The Social Novel as a Best Seller 


AEROL ARNOLD 


HE tremendous popularity of 
Grapes of Wrath and Native Son 


has given rise to speculation as 
to the trend in contemporary fiction 
in America and has led some, perhaps 
too optimistically, to suppose that the 
readers of best sellers are ready for 
mature social criticism in fiction. 

Just how it happens that two books 
so unlike the typical run of best sellers 
should compete in popularity with 
Gone With the Wind and Rebecca, 
that one should have been sold at a 
record-making price to the movies, and, 
in spite of the opposition of a powerful 
group, be made into an excellent film 
is something that takes explaining. 

Mr. Granville Hicks would like to 
believe that the leftist criticism of the 
20’s and 30’s had some small part in 
making this possible. If it did, it had 
a very small part indeed. It seems to me 
that the audience for these books was 
created largely by non-literary forces: 
by depression, by the educational role 
that the New Deal played in making 
America more conscious of its economic 
and social problems, by the W. P. A., 
and the P. W. A..—which brought into 
every community, despite much nega- 
tive criticism, the awareness that there 
were numerous talented and able men 
not being absorbed by private industry 
—by the arts and theatre projects, by 
nursery school projects, and by hun- 
dreds of other governmentally-support- 


ed agencies that helped to carry on and 
extend the social and cultural life of 
the United States. 

One does not have to be a Joad to 
understand economic insecurity; and out 
of insecurity about the future came a 
new interest in the fate of the less for- 
tunate. The depression and its conse- 
quent, widespread poverty, cracked 
open the shell of isolation in which for 
so long the middle class lived. Like 
war, it made many brothers in sorrow. 
I do not believe this feeling will last. 
Already substitutes for understanding 
and sympathy are being forged, and the 
growth of fascism, anti-Semitism, and 
reaction is America covering up, hiding 
the fact that for a while she too suf- 
fered and was afraid. But it was in this 
fear of the individual for himself in a 
world rapidly crumbling that the sym- 
pathy was born which made Grapes of 
Wrath a popular book and film. 

Yet to believe that the sympathy for 
the oppressed alone can explain the 
popularity of Grapes of Wrath is to 
over-simplify the whole problem of lit- 
erary fashion. Numerous social novels 
were published in the period of 1929- 
1939 and yet none reached the rank of 
the best sellers. When some of these 
less popular novels are compared with 
Grapes of Wrath the explanation be- 
comes clear, and for the sake of con- 
venience in analysis it is well to choose 
for comparison two novels dealing with 
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the same theme—and written by the 
same author within the short period of 
three years. By comparing the popular 
Grapes of Wrath with Steinbeck’s less 
popular In Dubious Battle (1936) I be- 
lieve it can be demonstrated that the 
success of Grapes of Wrath was due 
not to the subject matter primarily, but 
to the treatment of the materials with 
an eye to a larger audience. 

In Dubious Battle (1936) is typical 
of the novels written during the late 
twenties and early thirties which drama- 
tized a solution of a social problem 
rather than the problem itself. Because 
the audience for literature of social 


protest was small, and, on the whole, 
fairly united in believing that some 
form of economic solution—usually 
Marxism—was necessary before indi- 
viduals could solve their personal prob- 
lems, the business of the novel was 
carried out in a formula acceptable to 


the select audience. As a rule, these 
novels are abstract, in the sense that the 
hero of the novel is no person but a 
cause, and the plot and characteriza- 
tions are subordinated to the realization 
of the abstract idea. 

The acceptance of such literature, 
even where it is successful, is in large 
part dependent upon one’s acceptance 
of the theoretical structure on which the 
book is built; and since the theoretical 
structure of these books of social pro- 
test was political, Marxist, rather than 
psychological or ethical, their popular- 
ity was chiefly among those who were 
Marxist in sympathy. Occasionally these 
books or short stories reached those 
who were interested in the aspect of 
life revealed by the author rather than 
in his emphasis on the solution, but as 
a rule, the audience was a limited one 
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and the awareness of the fact that they 
were writing for a small group, in turn 
influenced the writers of such novels. 

Steinbeck’s early treatment of the 
conditions among the California fruit 
packers is so different from Grapes of 
Wrath that a close analysis of it and 
comparison of it with the best seller 
will, I believe, cast light on the bigger 
problem of why literature critical of 
social evils is acceptable to the large 
body of American readers of fiction. 

In Dubious Battle opens with the in- 
troduction of a young man, Jim Nolan, 
on his way to join the Communist party. 
He is embittered against the capitalist 
system; his father before him was its 
sworn enemy and was paid for his 
hatred with a crushed skull. Jim is sent 
to join a group of men who are wait- 
ing for something to break. In the small 
group is a strike fomentor, Mac—an 
old man whose senses have been 
knocked out by too frequent beatings 
over the head by policemen’s night 
sticks—and a handsome, soft-spoken 
lad whose business it is to milk com- 
munist sympathizers for support of 
party workers and strikers. He is defin- 
itely a lady’s man, a kind of male pros- 
titute for the cause. After a brief period 
of inactivity something breaks, and Jim 
and Mac start off to join the fruit 
pickers. Prices in the field have been 
cut and there is a good deal of under- 
the-surface discontent. The communists 
abide their time; little by little they win 
the confidence of the workers, and 
soon, working behind a “born leader” 
whom they have selected from the field 
workers themselves, they precipitate a 
strike. 

The core of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the strike, and the concentration 
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on the strike gives to the work a closely- 
knit character unusual for Steinbeck. 
Steinbeck succeeds in making real the 
indecision of the men, their rise to 
anger and rapid drop into despair, their 
suspicion of each other, their selfish- 
ness. The focus of the book is on the 
fomentor and how he manages to util- 
ize what happens for the cause; his 
realistic understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of undisciplined workers, their need 
for excitement, for blood to keep them 
moving. It is strategy dramatized. Of 
course the strike fails; the organized 
farmers, aided by the distortion of the 
newspapers and the indignation of the 
respectable citizens over the reported 
destruction of private property are too 
strong. But a purpose has been served; 
the men have learned to work together. 
They have come to know the power of 
united action. The fact that Jim, who 
has shown unusual ability as a strate- 
gist, is killed, matters little. The move- 
ment has been served. 

In the course of the story several in- 
teresting people are introduced. The 
portrayal of the agitator is particularly 
successful. No attempt is made to ideal- 
ize him. The ends justify the means, 
and frequently his insensibility to com- 
monly accepted moral and emotional 
values shocks even his co-workers. If a 
public funeral of a badly mutilated 
striker will stir up the fury of the work- 
ers and place in high relief the brutal- 
ity of the police, there must be a public 
funeral. The man is dead. Dead he 
serves a purpose and he must be used 
for that purpose—to emphasize the life 
and death struggle between capital and 
labor. 

The young initiate Jim, is also rather 
well handled, and so is the “natural 


leader.” The doctor, who is not a com- 
munist, but a humanitarian willing to 
risk his life to aid the oppressed, is an 
early sketch for the essential character 
of the preacher in Grapes of Wrath. 
He is a man confused by deep feelings 
which are not organized into a dogma 
for action. He is ridden by doubt and 
kept from action because he cannot be- 
lieve that any end, however good, is 
justified by any means. He is too much 
the product of scientific skepticism, and 
too much a lover of men to be allied 
with one group against another. But 
he suffers from his deep sense of the 
injustice in the world and his death 
serves no cause. In a sense he has been 
wasted, a victim of the conflict, al- 
though he was only an innocent by- 
stander. 

Although the character portrayal is 
good, the reader knows that chiefly in 
retrospect. Steinbeck keeps the attention 
focused on the strike and the strategy 
of the strike. And except for the doctor, 
none of the characters will create much 
sympathy among the regular run of 
readers of best sellers. They are men 
struggling more for a principle than 
for food, and too many readers will 
agree with some of the workers that a 
bit of money is better than none at all. 
Martyrdom is recognized only when the 
cause is recognized as a worth while 
one, and only a few middle class read- 
ers were ready during the early thirties 
—or are ready today—to consider a 
striker, killed, as a martyr. How true 
that is can be proved by recollection of 
the sentiment in America about the 


sit-down strike and by the short mem- 
ory of most novel readers of the tragic 
Memorial day massacre in the outskirts 
of Chicago. 
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Good character portrayal and an ex- 
cellent handling of situation, notwith- 
standing, In Dubious Battle did not 
catch on. It simply did not have the 
qualities to meet the needs of readers 
of popular fiction. But Grapes of 
Wrath, despite what some people con- 
sider its sordidness, does have these 
qualities. For one thing Ma Joad is an 
heroic figure. She is in the tradition of 
strong women that we meet most fre- 
quently in American fiction written by 
women. She is related to Pearl Buck's 
O’lan and the strong women of Ellen 
Glasgow’s novels. Her struggle to keep 
her family together, to keep them going 
when the going is hard, and to keep 
them fed when there is practically 
nothing with which to do it, is in the 
grand tradition. She appeals both to 
men and to women readers, but per- 
haps particularly to women (who make 
up the bulk of novel readers) because 
she is motherhood glorified. 

The preacher is also a sympathetic 
character. He knows something ought 
to be done, but does not know quite 
what. He represents no system—no for- 
mula. No one in the book does. All the 
characters suffer, but their resentment 
is directed against individuals—the 
bankers, the deputy sheriffs, the guards 
on the farms, and not against institu- 
tions. No doubt is left in the mind of 
the reader of In Dubious Battle that the 
war is against the capitalist system, of 
whom the associated farmers are mere- 
ly the henchmen. In Grapes of Wrath 
the reader is permitted to believe that 
the fault lies with the bankers and with 
the rich farmers as groups of individ- 
uals rather than as symbols of a system. 
By selecting a farmer preacher—a lover 
of Christ who considered himself un- 
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worthy of Christ—to make articulate 
whatever of his message he wanted to 
put into words, Steinbeck made a clever 
move. The preacher is an American and 
a Christian, not a foreign agitator; he 
comes from the soil and not from the 
city; he works with and suffers with the 
Joads and does not use them as tools 
for a distant end. In Grapes of Wrath 
the people are the ends in themselves; 
in In Dubious Battle it is the cause 
which is the end; the people are means. 

The closely knit structure of Stein- 
beck’s earlier book forces the reader's 
attention on the progress of the strike 
and not on the characters; Grapes of 
Wrath is loosely organized with the 
characters who hold our interest hung 
on a slender framework. The unity is 
derived from the shared suffering of 
these many people we meet on the road, 
and through the centering of the nar- 
rative on the numerous members of the 
Joad family whom we have come to 
know as individuals. The picaresque 
character of the story makes possible 
the introduction of numerous incidents 
that add nothing to the theme of the 
novel—the tragic plight of the dispos- 
sessed farmers. The introduction of hu- 
mor, of which there is a good deal, 
particularly in the exploits of the young 
Joad children, increases the appeal of 
the book for the general reader. The 
comic elements are more than relief; 
they are exploited for their own sake 
and do help to build up a more rounded 
picture of these people with whom we 
are traveling on Highway 66. 

Putting the Joads on wheels was a 
particularly happy idea. Steinbeck could 
have started his novel in California on 
a fruit farm as he did in In Dubious 
Battle. But by making the journey of 
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the Joads a journey to the promised 
land, he struck a note deep in American 
sympathies. These people are pioneers, 
like good old Americans have always 
been, people who, when the land went 
dead, struck out for richer lands else- 
where. The tragedy is not only that of 
a few migratory people. It has become 
the tragedy of a land that no longer 
has any frontier. It is the death knell 
of the pioneer in America. 

By putting the Joads on wheels Stein- 
beck appealed to the millions of Amer- 
icans who for several weeks out of each 
year go on wheels along the nation’s 
highways. And some of the most suc- 
cessful parts of this novel are devoted 
to the descriptions of the life along 
the road. There is a novel on the tourist 
camp life on America’s highways yet 
to be written, and while the Joads 
didn’t live in the deluxe tourist camp 
one can find in the West, anyone who 
has lived in a tourist camp and traveled 
along the highways is a potential cus- 
tomer for the book. 

So in all these numerous ways, Stein- 
beck chose as his protagonists people 
who were, despite their language and 
habits, capable of arousing the sympa- 
thies of large sections of the American 
novel-reading public. And it is through 
these characters that the problem of the 
migratory workers is made clear. When 
the reader has read the last pages of 
Grapes of Wrath he knows in detail 
what the human aspect of the problem 
of the migratory worker is. The eco- 
nomic causes are not made clear. From 
In Dubious Battle one learns nothing 
of the life of fruit workers prior to the 
opening of the book. The resentment is 
there, we are told. But the reader is not 
helped to an experience of all those 
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daily happenings which led to the 
building up of this resentment. In 
Grapes of Wrath the focus is on the 
causes of the resentment, on the prob- 
lem—for Steinbeck is not trying to 
dramatize any solution, except, of 
course, by briefly indicating in the chap- 
ters on life in the government camps, 
what these camps could do to amelior- 
ate conditions. 

By bringing to his readers an exper- 
ience of the life of these people, Stein- 
beck increases the size of his audience. 
There are no ideological prerequisites 
to an understanding of the book, nor is 
political agreement necessary. To blame 
the bankers is old stuff in America, and 
rural America particularly has a long- 
nursed hatred for bankers and Wall 
street. Henry Ford, Father Coughlin, 
Roosevelt, and people of all kinds of 
political faiths can unite in their hostil- 
ity to bankers. Once you have accepted 
the Joads as human beings, the rest 
follows. And as I have indicated, in his 
selection of his characters Steinbeck has 
made the acceptance easy. 

If what I have said is true, it seems 
that the sudden success of a novel of 
social protest is not the result of the 
long labors of Marxist critics or novel- 
ists who have never reached a very wide 
audience, and least of all an audience 
of readers of best sellers. The answer 
seems rather to be that one author who 
had a message of social importance 
sought out a larger audience and was 
ready to write for that audience in 
terms acceptable to it. In that sense 
Steinbeck is no different from Dickens. 
As long as Dickens pictured a socially 
disgraceful situation through appealing 
characters plus some humor and some 
sentiment, and without recommending 
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a radical therapy, his audience was 
ready to accept him. So too with Stein- 


It seems from this that a novel of 
social criticism can be popular when it 
has all the features which would make 
any novel popular—interesting charac- 
ters and an interesting plot—and where 
the problem is projected in humanitar- 
ian or general terms without any theory 
of solution which cannot win general 
assent. 

Proof for these conclusions seems in- 
herent in another best seller, Wright's 
Native Son. The novel could have been 
written by any talented novelist irre- 
spective of political conviction. One 
does not have to be a Marxist to see the 
tragic conditions under which Negroes 
must live. Nor does one have to be a 
Marxist to accept the novel, even in- 
cluding the final plea of the lawyer, 
which is the poorest part of the book. 
Implicit in the book is all that is valid 
in Wright’s argument. But what carries 
the book is not the message. Nor is it 
the characterizations, as in Steinbeck, 
for the characterization is pretty slight. 
The strength of Native Son is in the 
management of plot and suspense. It is 
a “thriller” which can be read with de- 
light without any sense for the deeper 
implications of the book. And from 
some discussions I have heard of the 
book, it has been so read and widely. 

Such conclusions should hearten 


those who would like to see the social 


novel reach a larger audience. For it 
would seem that success or failure is not 
so much dependent on the audience as 
it is on the skill of the novelist in pro- 
jecting his problem in terms of charac- 
ters and situations that will arouse the 
interest and sympathy of the reader. 
That the novelist is forced to stress the 
experience and not abstract or theoret- 
ical solution seems to me no hardship. 
If one is interested in theoretical con- 
siderations, there is the field of eco- 
nomics and sociology—or, if it must be 
narrative, there is the Utopian novel 
where the actual is condemned in the 
light of the ideal. But a good craftsman 
soon learns the limits of his selected 
medium and grows strong in trying to 
express what he has to say within the 
convention of his art form. 

Nor is the novelist’s renunciation of 
a solution economic or political, neces- 
sarily a triumph for the reader. Today, 
more than five years ago, few writers 
are certain of what the solution is to be. 
All easy faiths in doctrinaire solutions 
have been called into question by the 
events we are experiencing. And if the 
writer has turned back to a concern 
with experience, with seeing problems 
through the emotions of the characters, 
it is a gain rather than a loss. For the 
imaginative recording of the actual car- 
ries with it a promise of long life. But 
theories—political, psychological, bio- 
logical—all carry their date with them, 
as readers of Zola or Dreiser know. 
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Quiet Voices 


May SARTON 


lected Poems (1917-1939)*. In these 

twenty years the world has seen little 
but war and disillusion; Mr. Davison him- 
self went to war before we went to Cam- 
bridge and has since changed his habitat 
from London, England, to Denver, Colorado. 
How will these twenty years have worked 
within a poet? How will he have worked 
within them. These are passionately interest- 
ing questions. But Edward Davison evades 
them. These are charming and static. 
For Edward Davison is a Georgian. That 
means as I take it, that his diction is grace- 
ful, his images sober and often literary (they 
do not reflect anywhere the change in land- 
scape between England and Colorado!), his 
music sweet rather than subtle, his vision 
romantic, his tone elegiac, his prevailing 
mood that of an easy serenity. The Georgian 
poets have a place in every anthology because 
they have written individual lyrics of sur- 
passing loveliness. Edward Davison’s reputa- 
tion has been established on such poems as 
“The Sea Gull” with its majestic thrust, “On 
Evening” with its Georgian personification 
of a gentle and comforting nature, or the 
delightful and unconsciously prophetic, ‘To 
Certain Landlords” which ends: 


When corn in Egypt fails and help there’s none 
Save sweet and blistered hand from sun to sun, 


I have before me Edward Davison’s Col- 
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Glad of the leanest crop, then Hodge shall rise 
Shaking the ancient bieen from his eyes, 
And plough the sodden field and ring the bull 
Till England thrives and has her belly full. 


But a collected work is more than a group 
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of selected lyrics. It is the sum of a man’s 
thought and being translated into poetry. 
When we examine the body of Davison’s 
work, we are uncomfortably aware of some 
lack of reality, or rather of some lack of 
connection between the poet and reality. As 
evidence of this I quote from ‘Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again” (demobilization 1919) : 


Colin kissed you when he came, 
Called you by your pretty name, 
And he brought you a new shawl— 
Colin hasn’t changed at all. 


But surely Colin, if Edward Davison did not, 
came back from the trenches changed? 
This is the failure of the Georgians them- 
selves, of a romantic point of view which 
has lost the passionate observation of a 
Keats, the revolutionary philosophy of a 
Shelley, the white-hot ic magic of a 
Coleridge. It is pale stuff. There was bound 
to be violent reaction against it, a reaction 
that filled poetry with the roar of aeroplanes, 
with political argument, and sent it breaking 
out from metrical pattern altogether for a 
time. “Let us have reality” the poets cried. 
Twenty years later we are swinging back 
again. Metrical tension and spiritual serenity 
are on the way in. But it is serenity worn 
with a difference and it is metrical dexterity 
informed with intellectual passion. It is an 
achieved serenity, achieved in spite of the 
things we know, not for lack of knowing 
them. So far I go with Edward Davison. So 
far the circle comes round now in the 1940’s 
to his belief, if I do not mis-read him, that 
ry must create a world outside the real 
world where the spirit may be restored. 
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The circle comes round in two small books 
by two young American poets, Harry Brown 
and Howard Baker, and in the mature work 
of Marya Zaturenska. Brown and Baker - 
pear in the Poet of the Month! series pu 
lished by New Directions. The house should 
be warmly congratulated and supported. It 
is time poetry was freed from the avarice of 
commercial publishers who refuse to sell it 
at a reasonable price and then complain that 
it is un-marketable. These pamphlets are 
beautifully printed and sell for thirty-five 
cents apiece. 

Harry Brown is acute, sensitive and aware 
of what is going on in the world around 
him: his book is called End of a Decade. 
The poems are delightful. They have techni- 
cal virtuosity, freshness of diction; they have 
style. It is a highly readable book. I recom- 
mend it to be bought and read aloud to 
people who say they don’t like poetry. Brown 
uses two tricks: one is to take the classic 
themes and set them against a modern back- 
ground. For instance: 


Love: Went to a skyscraper and asked for love, 
They said I'd better try the floor above 
War (Four Horsemen on a Hollywood set): 
O watch those four old character actors, 
hired 
Through central casting, one of them fat, 
three lean. 
They perform as though they were all 
quite inspired, 
And yet they have all moved across the 
screen 
For longer than I can remember. They 
must be very tired. 


The other trick which is the same one in 
reverse, is to take present war, love, etc., and 
set them against a classic background: 
Ovid’s golden day is done 
Taken up into the sun, 


And the world grows fierce beneath 
Falling bomb and laurel wreath. 


This is all so charming and clever that the 
meaning does not pierce us at all. It is the 
intellectual counterpart of the jazz song: 
“It’s all awful darling, so let’s have another 
Old Fashioned.” There is serenity here but 
it is a cheap serenity. These poems have 
many of them appeared in the New Yorker: 
it likes technically dexterous timely poetry 
which won't explode in the heart. As such 
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they are perfect. But does Harry Brown want 
to be only a New Yorker ? Is he inter- 
ested in a slick facade above all? The last 
poem quoted above ends: 


And until the times are taught 
Honest order, love and thought 
Hands will murder in the dawn 
And the bloody feast go on. 


When one has separated the meaning from 
the incongruous jingle of the verse, one must 
believe that Brown has a serious purpose, that 
he is using these tricks to achieve a sense of 
proportion. In “Letter to a Lady” and in the 
poem for Yeats he shows what he can do 
when he curbs his facility. Language must 
seem “indomitable,” as it did to Goethe, 
before the lyric stands hard and clear as if 
chiselled like a classic statue out of marble. 
Auden has thought himself to far deeper 
places than cleverness in his latest work. Let 
us hope that Brown, so obviously and legiti- 
mately influenced by this most interesting 
poet of the day, will follow him further. 
Howard Baker is a thoughtful man—one 
of those, one might guess, who divides his 
time between a house in the country and a 
library—an “‘intellectual” in the best sense of 
the word. He uses traditional form with ease 
and marks it as his own. He has a marvelous 
eye: 
The liner slanting southward changes place 
Mysteriously, as if both sea and space, 


Under compulsions of its will, 
Retreat from it while it stands still. 


From an image like this he steps cleanly 
and deeply into metaphysics. It is a part of 
“Ode to the Sea.” This is a true and impor- 
tant poem. Its magic and imagery are as- 
sured and personal; it catches us up on a 
great swell and sets us down at the end not 
only enchanted but restored. Its material tex- 
ture is varied and beautiful, its content nour- 
ishing. If we can see the part within the 
whole, the past and present within the 
whole, as the sea, fluid and ever-changing, 
retains a deep serenity, we may be able to 
step into the future. Seeing the whole may 
not imply nor show the way to action, but 
it will save from fear. Fear destroys the 
sense of proportion and creates the fanatic. 
But never ‘n this poem does Baker take the 
easy path of such gnomic statement. It must 
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be read as a whole, like a piece of music in 
which no single phrase pins down the mean- 
ing. Because of this it is, I believe, an im- 
portant poem at this time, when many peo- 
ple are turning to pure didactic verse. In “A 
letter From the Country’ from which the 
book takes its title, Baker again proves the 
wholeness of his vision. Here the wit is 
intrinsic; unlike Auden’s appliquéd wise- 
cracks it is within the body of the poem. 
“Advice to a Man Who Has Lost His Dog”’ 
is Baker at his best, and that is very good 
indeed. 

For Marya Zaturenska let us raise a hymn 
of thanksgiving. She has written a glowing, 
a nourishing, a necessary book in The Lis- 
tening Landscape’. How did we ever do 
without it? Here is a woman who has dared 
to stay unaffectedly in her own sphere, who 
has kept the roots of her being intact and 
from them slowly grown this tree of leaves, 
flowers and fruit for our hearts to gather. I 
did not know how great was the need for 
poetry of this sort, poetry that transcends the 
moment and the place to create a time and 
place of its own. But when I read this book, 
I knew it because I was hugely relieved. 
Here is a new landscape of the mind as 
there was a new landscape of the mind after 
Blake, after Marvell, and in our time after 
Ruth Pitter whom Marya Zaturenska ad- 
mires. What is it exactly? It is rich and 
grave and steeped in sunlight. It is rich 
because of the warmth about her heart, the 
glowing intensity of her mind (which does 
not arbitrate questions but explores intui- 
tions) and it is rich because of her mastery 
of language, her variety of rhythms, the 
luminosity of her images, transparent to the 
meaning always. It is grave because it is 
classic: each poem stands as a separate work 
of the spirit, stands at a little distance from 
us like a painting. It is grave because “In 
mediation are the senses freed,” and these 
poems are in the sphere of meditation not of 
action. And it is steeped in sunlight because 
though the mental tensions and the outward 
tension of the times are never absent; they 
have been translated and freed by the spirit 
into a re of airy splendor. Here is the 
achieved serenity which brings Edward Da- 
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vison’s circle full: 


Clear lawns, unsullied fields where temples rise 

Not antiquity; but antiquity’s dream for younger 
eyes, 

Preserving in an always tranquil clime 

The spirit of pure form, life's secret longing, the 
time 

Of cool heroic skies. 

This poem is called “Landscape After Pous- 

sin.” Its last verse reads: 


Beautiful beyond reason, delight none shall at- 
tain— 

There on this unmoving grass, immune from storm 
or stain, 

Our dream of ideal earth still mocks; can soothe 
and heal; 

Tempers our rage, restrains our intemperate zeal, 

And to a world in pain, greed, sadness caught, 

A vision of the final quiet wrought. 


Christine Watson’s little book of sonnets, 
Periphery of Time,! is a delightful job of 
printing and design. The light of faith in an 
ordered universe, in the Invisible World 
of which this visible one is only a part, 
shines through these poems. But the virtue 
of metaphysical poetry, as indeed of all 
poetry, is to make the abstract conception 
plain by means of a concrete image: ‘To see 
the world in a grain of sand.” Miss Watson 
sees the world, not in a grain of sand but in 
a series of vague abstractions: ‘The endless 
measure of the Infinite,’ ‘“The cosmic strain 
that lives in each of us,” “The inspiration 
through a loftier gleam.” In these sonnets 
we are given Miss Watson’s emotion toward 
certain precise ideas but never the ideas 
themselves. She would do well to study 
Hopkins. 

Lionel Abel's translation Some Poems of 
Rimbaud* has not succeeded in doing the 
impossible. But he has an excellent grasp 
on Rimbaud’s meaning, and this pamphlet 
is worth buying for the sake of his clear and 
excellent introduction. The translations are 
hardly adequate, though one must admire 
the courage and devotion of anyone who 
tries to translate Rimbaud. If the Exile’s 
Press could have afforded to publish the 
French original opposite each translation it 
would have been more useful. 


* *+ * * 


1The Fine Editions’ Press, New York. 
2The Exile’s Press, New York. 
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One of the reasons why the European 
landscape moves us so deeply is that it has 
been interpreted for us we recognize it 
at once; not a corner of England that doesn’t 
seem doubly ours—ours by virtue of seeing 
it with our own eyes, and ours to recognize 
through the eyes of Constable, Milton, Mar- 
vell, Thomas Hardy. By contrast the Ameri- 
can landscape is untold, unpainted, unsung. 
It cries out to be made human, to be inter- 
preted, to be given back to us. And in Pa- 
cific Light,’ over and over again Charlotte 
Kellogg makes the Western landscape burn 
across our eyes with that particular delight 
which is the delight of recognition. “I’ve 
seen that” we cry when she writes: 


Running, I come, as fire to fire returning 
To you, flame-world, unflecked by any tree. 
or 


Seven years he watched the bush at the canyon 
head 

Where the sea-wind tugged at the root; 

He loved its crisp cool spread 

Yet felt its lack of height, its dearth of fruit. 

or 


We came to claret-coloured hills. 


These are American places. Taking their 
place in poetry they will become mythical 
laces. When we see the “claret-coloured 
ills,” the “garnet skies’ we shall be com- 
ing home to them. I have begun with what 
Charlotte Kellogg may feel is the least of 
her gifts, this power to bring a landscape, 
a hawk in a bush, “the trim swart shape” of 
a grackle instantly before us. For she is 
always concerned with the cosmic significance 
of these things, “the long beat of the uni- 
verse,” the leap of the mind from a land- 
scape to infinity above it. She has a strong 
sense of the intrinsic form of a poem, the 
lace to which it climbs. This sometimes 
eads her to force the height just a little. We 
might have reached it alone without the final 
deliberate word. 

She is a human poet and her riches are hu- 
man. She casts her warm light upon a gen- 
erous man and writes: 


4Anderson House. 
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Men press toward you as trees press toward a 
stream 


To drink of bounty— 


She casts it unforgettably upon a woman in 
“City Doctor’: 

The pent-up city 

Half a century knew 

Her surgeon’s skill, her woman's pity. 

Now, on this broad estate 

Where gold hills plunge, and great 

Sea-gardens jewel the firth 

She walls her own 

With gray sea-stone; 

Counts hive and blue thistle 

Quail and sweet bay; 

On a long penny whistle 

With mirth names the day.” 


Thus one feels, this book is the ty of 
a life, the high moments, that needed to be 
translated, moments in which an_ isolated 
experience seemed suddenly to illuminate the 
whole of experience. It is the overflowing 
of a generous personality rather than the 
expression of continuous inner necessity. It 
is life not art, one feels, that has taken her 
fullest gifts. So at the end it is a richness of 
life rather than a richness of poetry that re- 
mains with one. More people should write 
more poetry like this. Our lives as well as 
our American landscape cry out for inter- 
pretation. 

The influences are there: Emily Dickinson 
(in ‘Seamless Web”), Teasdale (‘Second 
Summer’), Millay (“The Purple Grackle’’) 
but this is not failure. It is part of a wom- 
an’s rich life to have been steeped in the 
poetry of other women. And frequently 
Charlotte Kellogg finds her own voice. 
When she does she may write a perfect lyric 
like this, which should find its way into 
anthologies: 


Mountain Grave 


This is a grave to choose— 
Mountain-granite, bare, 

Shaped by storms to a hollow, 
And bleached bones lying there; 


Lying sharp and still 

In the open weather, 
Moveless bones of earth 
And bones of man together. 


The Lyric Sense 


JOHN CIARDI 


T: many readers an anthology (shades 


of our survey courses) is understood 

to mean any book containing all the 
poetry fit to know from a given period. An- 
thologies become not only short cuts, but 
the material in them is selected to illustrate 
what gets called (humorously enough or sad- 
ly enough) “historical background.” If these 
aims are well carried out (my lament is that 
they are not), they certainly constitute one 
function proper to one sort of anthology. 

But let us not forget that there is another 
sort. What we might call the ‘‘creative an- 
thology.” If the editor has been wise and 
touched by the real poetic sense, we should 
come away from such an anthology with a 
new insight into the nature of poetry. Or at 
least an old insight refocussed. 

Tom Boggs (Fifty-One Neglected Lyrics, 
Lyrics in Brief,? Lyric Moderns*) is such an 
editor (and poet)—his field is the lyric, the 
perfect poem, and he brings to it a sure 
poetic sense. All his anthologies are evidence 
of his keen sense of form and of the fusion 
of form, meaning, music into that rare thing 
—"the terrible crystal” of the perfect lyric, 
the moment of pause (“brief, emphatic, and 

1Macmillan. 


*Powgen Press, N. Y. eo 
*James A. Decker Press, Prairie City, Ill. 


soon over’) when all the tumblers of mean- 
ing align themselves and we know the door 
is about to swing open. 

There is not space enough to discuss what 
poets have been included or left out. The 
individual authors are not important here. 
It is the keen sense the editor brings to the 
selection of those few pieces in all of a 
poet’s work, when all of the elements in his 
gift fuse into one. With nothing but poetry 
as his concern, Boggs need not go afield. 
One suspects that in most cases Boggs’ selec- 
tions are those the poets themselves would 
make—high praise, I think. 

Add, too, his introductions on the nature 
of the lyric (and I mean that they should be 
emphasized). I can think of no comparable 
discussions anywhere that cut so precisely 
and clearly into the nature of lyric poetry. 
Which is not unnatural. Tom Boggs writes 
lyrics and he writes about them. And he 
does both well: 


Two kinds of wolves I saw; 

the starved who hunted in the cold, 
low of back and lean of jaw, 

mean and sorry to behold: 

the other wolves (who did not stir) 
were great of flesh and sleek of fur: 
they seemed a race of wolves apart! 
except wolf eyes, except wolf heart. 


The Anthology of Literature 


EUGENE R. PAGE 


F the making of anthologies of Eng- 
QO lish literature there apparently is no 
end. With hundreds of colleges offer- 
ing “‘survey’’ courses of English literature, 
very often required for graduation, the mar- 
ket is large, the rivalry keen, and the varying 
possibilities of selection of material almost 
endless. Within the last year or two revisions 
of old texts and editions of new ones have 
appeared with more than usual frequency. 
Though designed primarily for textbook use, 


these volumes provide the layman with rep- 
resentative samplings of English literature, 
as well as with a clue to what the college 
graduate is expected to have read. 

To a bookshelf already laden with a dozen 
such anthologies, each sure of its own special 
usefulness, comes a new set of volumes, 
Types and Times in English Literature, edit- 
ed by Professor Lewis Worthington Smith 


1Four volumes, Harlow Publishing Corporation, Okla- 
homa City. 
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of Drake University. One more anthology 
suggests an inquiry into the concepts of Eng- 
lish literature which underlie the efforts of 
the many editors and compilers of all these 
bulky volumes. 

Is the purpose ‘with extensive view (to) 
survey mankind from China to Peru” or is 
it to select a few “bests” for special study? 
Essentially it is the same problem as that 
faced in the ‘Five-foot Shelf’ or in Morti- 
mer Adler’s or any other “‘list’’ of books. 

Lately publishing methods have allowed 
for bigger and bigger volumes, so that one 
two-volume anthology may include two 
thousand large pages. This privilege permits 
the introduction of six or eight specimens 
of drama. One group of editors who not 
long ago declared such a representation high- 
ly inadequate have succumbed to the trend 
in a revision of their text. Now comes Pro- 
fessor Smith, boldly suggesting that the 
novel, hitherto an outcast, deserves the recog- 
nition of extracts and outlines at least. Cer- 
tainly it has been a monstrous irony to offer 
a course ‘‘covering”’ English literature, exce pt 
the drama and the novel! 

But this is not enough. Two very recent 
anthologies suggest that this “survey” cannot 
ignore classical and European literature or 
American literature. Why study Clough and 
Campbell and omit Homer or Mark Twain? 
Let us have backgrounds and influences from 
ancient Greece to modern Europe, or let us 
include an extra 250 pages for a few Amer- 
icans. 

But why “‘cover’’ literature in a “‘survey”’? 
In the long pedagogical debate the most 
serious dichotomy appears over the — 
of miscellaneous versus concentrated repre- 
sentation. A few years ago the debate cen- 
tered on the question of the arrangement of 
material by types versus arrangement by 
chronology. With the latter now almost 
completely triumphant, several stalwarts 
cling resolutely to the standard of the ‘few 
great writers.” 

Perhaps the dilemma of these editors is 
pathetically exposed in two anthologies de- 
voted to the “few great,” and representing 
English literature by twenty-six or twenty- 
nine authors or groups. Which will you have 
—Hazlitt, Macaulay, Newman, Huxley, and 
Stevenson in one, or popular ballads, Malory, 
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Shakespeare, Burke, Burns, Coleridge, and 
two-thirds of Beowulf in the other? Does 
the ‘exclusion of all but the most significant 
names” justify, for example, the omission of 
Shakespeare and Coleridge? 

The critical reaction to any of these an- 
thologies will always center on the editor's 
inclusions and exclusions, for every reader 
will adjudge his own preferences a little 
better than those of the editor. In the last 
volume of Types and Times, for example, 
one may find Wordsworth’s famed preface, 
Keats’ odes, a short extract from Childe Har- 
old, three Lamb and two Hazlitt essays, 
Tennyson’s Ulysses, Crossing the Bar, and 
other favorites, and so on down a list of 
familiar titles. But Tintern Abbey is missing, 
and so is Sartor Resartus. If one turned to 
any of the other anthologies, similar omis- 
sions would be apparent. 

The problem of selection is partly govern- 
ed by the emphasis given to the various 
centuries or “periods” of English literature. 
Professor Smith and his colleagues make a 
radical innovation in devoting only one book 
in four to the nineteenth century. Such an 
arrangement increases the ever-present temp- 
tation to use extracts rather than complete 
poems. In yielding rather freely to this temp- 
tation Types and Times differs from its most 
recent competitors. Carefully planned study 
questions and guides to reading in Types 
and Times partly offset this difficulty, and 
provide excellent opportunity for more 
thorough analysis of the works selected. 

The period introductions and explanatory 
paragraphs are fresh and stimulating. An 
attempt is made to relate the literature to the 
historical and social background, and to 
explain the dominance of certain literary 
types in relation to the general currents of 
literature. This may be a little arbitrary, but 
insofar as it is applicable, it should be a 
convenience to the student. Particularly effec- 
tive are the editorial comments on the devel- 
opment of various styles in poetry and po 
An unusual feature is the inclusion of sev- 
eral new translations from the Old English, 
done by Professor Smith himself. The teach- 
er of English literature will probably find 
Volume I more satisfactory than Volume IV, 
perhaps because there is more general agree- 
ment on authors and titles in this period. 
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